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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you’re using International’s ““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 

Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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.ACEMEMBER THIS 
when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 


WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 

Bakery Mixes, savings result 
@ Spilling of ingredients. from: 
e@ Fewer items to handle. 


@ Inaccurate scaling. 
@ Fewer items to store. 


& | tion. . j 
Careless operation @ Scaling and blending 


reduced to a minimum. 
@ Stabilized costs. 
@ Cost fluctuations. eeeee,. @ Stabilized quality. 


@ Spoilage. 


@ Invisible shortages. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test ey ar An outstanding line of modern mixes 
.. under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- Aor i for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman nif eS for CAKES .. . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. ae , DOUGHNUTS. 
a 


on contd PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. ¢« General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Your major bread sales inducement must 
be the quality of your loaf. And to get it, you 
must start with a flour of exceptional quality, 
too. There are none better than I-H brands. 
For I-H flours give you good baking as well 
as the foundation for the kind of loaf that 
leads a market every time. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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MORE NUTRITIOUS 


*UNIFORM GOLDEN- 
BROWN CRUSTS 


*TENDERER CAKES, 
COOKIES & DOUGHNUTS 


® KEEPS SOFTNFSS and 
APPETIZING QUALITIES LONGER 


Every day more and more successful bakers are finding out 
how BONGARDS WHEY POWDER, used in their bake 
goods, is improving customer satisfaction and increasing 
sales—and at lower cost than dry milk solids. 

. Practical, too, because greater quantities of whey solids 
can be included in formula. 
BONGARDS WHEY POWDER contains 74% lactose and 
never becomes lumpy. It is made under the most sanitary 
conditions, utilizing the newest stainless steel equipment. 
BONGARDS WHEY POWDER IS A UNIFORM, DE- 
PENDABLE, TOP QUALITY PRODUCT. 


“America’s Finest Dried Whey”’ 
X Wule for Samples and Phices! 





BONGARDS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSN. 


BONGARDS , MINNESOTA 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL~ eee ee MILLING CO, 





° Ms PHERSON. KANSAS 
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Here's a Big Id 
HELP SELL 


YOUR FEED / 


lin Betty Bemis, your Silent Salesgir!/ 





Let Bemis Cut-outs 
Work for You! 


Bemis dress-prints, with designs by leading New York artists, have 
been helping sell feed bags for home sewing for years. 


And now .. . THE YOUNGSTERS, from toddlers to teen-agers, are 
going to get in the act. Why? BEMIS CUT-OUTS! 


Bemis Cut-outs will be in demand by the pigtail set. The kids will see 
to it that Mamma buys the feed in Bemis Bags with the cut-outs . . . 
dolls with doll clothes for the toddlers, teddy bears and cute fawns for 
the older ones. These cut-outs are colorfully printed on the bags along 
with cutting guides and instructions for sewing and stuffing. This latest 
Bemis development makes the package more than ever a selling help 
to your product. It adds to the large number of consumers who want 
you to use Bemis Bags. 





Phil Fawn. 
‘sell too! | salesmen! 








And lm 


Teddy Bear..: 
were alf 


—~~—~— 68800808 
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Ask your Bemis 
representative 

about this new 
smash development — 


BEMIS 
CUT-OUTS 


BEMIS 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago * Cleveland 

Denver « Detroit * East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

Mobile * New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City * Omaha « Pittsburgh 

Peoria * Phoenix * St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita *« Wilmington, Calif. 
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THI \ 
WM KELLY \ 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


KELLY’S FAMOUS flour first must satisfy us by its perform- 
ance in our laboratories. That is why it also has satisfied many 
hundreds of customers over the many years that this superb 
flour has been a market leader. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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Made with 


"SZ / ” 
FLOURS 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDAR MILLING 
| COMPANY | 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


















































THOROBREAD 


ME pGft fleas 


E ARE not a large milling company and we 

must admit that the large organizations have a 
great deal to offer, but we feel that we have certain ad- 
vantages, too. For one thing, we can tell you that there 
is no place where your flour order will get more per- 
sonal attention than right in our mill. When we boast 
that we look after our customers’ interests, we mean 
it—right from the moment we buy wheat for milling 
to the time when we inspect the boxears in which the 
tour will be shipped. That's one of the “plus factors” 
you get with THORO-BREAD flour. 


w80 
FLAVIN 




















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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@ Years ago, there was a wrestler named Ray Steele 
who was just another grunt-and-groan man of little 
distinction. Then one night, he climbed into the 
ring to wrestle against the famous Jimmy Londos, 
then the heavyweight wrestling champion of the 
world, and Ray Steele became a tragic has-been. For 
in that torrid wrestling match, Steele was hurled 
from the ring, suffering a badly injured spine. The 
doctors gloomily informed him that he would re- 
main a cripple for the rest of his life. But one day, 
Steele met an old ex-prize-fighter who said: ‘Ray, I 
know they said you’d be a cripple for life, but I can 
fix you up so you'll wrestle again!’ So Ray Steele, 
on a strange hunch, placed himself in the hands of 
that gymnasium roustabout, who rigged up a queer 
contraption of weights, ropes and pulleys on Steele’s 
bed. For weeks the useless wrestler pulled and 
twisted his crippled body, suffering untold tortures 
as the ex-prizefighter worked on him. And then a 
strange miracle was wrought, for Steele came out of 
bed with his spinal injury fully corrected! And even 


iommander-Larabee Milling Company 


a) 
= GENERAL OFFICES 
. &/ 


j 


5 ANOT 


HER SPORTS STORY 


«Ont! 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 «© 


stranger, for in the next ten years, Ray Steele not 
only wrestled against the best, but became the 
heavyweight wrestling champion of the world! 
Yes, comebacks such as Ray Steele’s are rare in the 
sports world. But in the baking business, customers 
will come back (pardon the pun) again and again. . 
if they can count on top quality goods every time! 
It’s this factor of uniformity that makes the right 
choice of flour so important to your sales and your 
profits. Put Commander-Larabee flour to a perform- 
ance-test right in your own shop. Once you've 
actually seen for yourself the perfectly developed 
doughs mixed without profit-eating variations in 
tolerance and mixing time . . . once you’ve actually 
baked the same mellow, high-rising loaves day after 
day without the formula juggling or schedule shifts 
so common with ordinary flours, you won’t need 
another word of encouragement . . . you'll sell your- 
self! But remember . . . you’ve got to éry it first. Put 
the Commander-Larabee flour of your choice on 
your next flour order! 


MINNESOTA 
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Germany Gets Funds for U.S. Flour 





ECA ALLOCATES $1.8 MILLION 
FOR PROCUREMENT UNDER IWA 





“Token” Grant Will Test Statement That Imports of Flour 


Can Reduce Living Costs in Germany; More 


Authorizations Possible 


WASHINGTON—An allocation of 
$1.8 million in Economic Cooperation 
Administration funds has been ap- 
proved for the purchase of U.S. flour 
for Germany and will move under 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy, it was revealed 
this week 

This first German flour procure- 
ment from the U.S. under ECA 
financing may be the first in a series 
of flour authorizations, ECA officials 
said. According to ECA officials, this 
transaction will involve approximate- 
ly two cargoes of flour to 
tained by the German government 
through PMA purchasing facilities in 
the U.S. The time of buying has not 
yet been set 


be ob- 


For some months it has been clear 
to ECA officials that U.S. flour could 
be imported into Germany and sold 
at prices under those charged by 
German mills which have been re- 
ceiving a guaranteed margin by the 
German government. This condition 
has led to abnormally high flour 
prices, and ECA is approving this 
token flour shipment in the hope that 
competitive American flour may level 
off the price of flour and bread with- 
in Germany 

ECA officials admit that this is a 
dim hope at best. They would have 
preferred to have the transaction 
handled through private trade chan- 
nels, both within the U.S. and west- 
ern Germany, but they could gain no 
assurance that German _ importers 
would not sell the less expensive U.S. 


flour at or close to the fixed price 
within Germany. Under those cir- 
cumstances they would be gaining 
windfall profits which ECA cannot 
tolerate, it was stated. 

Subsidy Absorbed 


At ECA it is admitted that on the 
basis of domestic German flour prices 
U.S.-made flour could be landed and 
sold under the present fixed German 
price, but as in other transactions 
under the IWA, few if any of the 
importing countries are passing on 
the benefit of the export subsidy to 
their nationals 


However, this authorization does 
represent an attempt to bring back 
U.S. flours to the German market 


and as such may be seen as a step in 
the right direction, possibly leading 
to further U.S. flour business later. 
Officials of the German mission in 
Washington said that it had not been 
determined in Germany how the flour 
procurement would be handled. It is 
expected that an effort will be made 
to permit private importers to nego- 
tiate the business subject, of course, 
to ECA approval. In this instance, 
however, it is seen that unless some 
assurance is given that private im- 
porters will not reap a windfall profit, 
ECA may insist that the business be 
handled on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis 
Consistently 
pushed U.S 


ECA officials 
flour for Germany 


have 
but 
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have felt that under the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy it was proper that the 
lower price be made available for 
German consumers. This would mean 
that U.S. flour would be marketed 
in western Germany at prices lower 
than those now fixed by the German 
government. 

Until this problem is solved it 
will take several weeks before any 
procurement is undertaken. 

The announcement of this financing 
culminates a long period wherein 
ECA has pushed German officials to 
accept imported flour. Up to this 
time it has not been politically ex- 
pedient for ECA to act in an arbi- 
trary manner. 


Prospects Improved 


Due to a variety of conditions the 
outlook for attainment of U.S. export 
quota goals under the wheat pact 
this year is looking better than had 
earlier been forecast. 

Germany, for example, will prob- 
ably come close to buying its ap- 
proximate 66-million-bushel import 
quota from the U.S. Earlier it was 
seen that the German import re- 
quirements from the U.S. might not 
exceed 42 million bushels, but re- 
placement of wheat to Germany in 
compensation for its delivery of flour 
to Yugoslavia and its diversion of 
ECA funds previously earmarked for 
fats and oils from the US. to soft 
currency and trade agreement areas 
will make available more ECA funds 
committed to Germany for grains. 
The German grain requirements run 
roughly 1 to 2 million tons annually 
for bread and feed grains. 

The bread grain movement is likely 
to be expanded and coarse grain ex- 
ports will be split between corn and 
grain sorghums contingent upon the 
price relationship between those two 
commodities. Recently grain sor- 
ghums have been a better buy than 
corn. 

Another factor in the U.S. export 
outlook for wheat under the IWA 
pact is the condition of the Canadian 
crop and the inability of that nation 
to make deliveries during the winter 
shipping season. This condition will 
probably influence the U.K. wheat 
buying activity, and it is now seen 
that further substantial U.K. pro- 





curement of wheat from the U.S. will 
occur. 

The changing political aspects of 
the world may bring about some revi- 
sions of the rigid wheat agreement 
quota system, it is felt in some gov- 
ernment circles. Italy, for example, 
is now seen with a crop plus trade 
agreements outside the wheat pact 
that will reduce its import require- 
ments under that document to not 
more than 12-15 million bushels. 

If that occurs, it is seen that ap- 
proximately 25 million bushels will 
not be taken by Italy, unless, of 
course, the exporting nations decided 
to drop the sales price to the floor 
of the agreement and put the grain 
to Italy, which under the pact’s pro- 
visions would require Italy to accept 
the wheat. Few persons believe that 
any of the exporting nations will put 
wheat to importers at the floor. 

However, demand for bread grains 
is urgent in many areas, such as In- 
dia, due to internal conditions and 
some crop failure. In certain govern- 
ment circles it has been hoped that 
the rigid annual wheat import quotas 
might be revised or exchange of im- 
port quantities permitted so that un- 
wanted wheat quotas of Italy, for in- 
stance, might be shifted to the In- 
dian account. 

In a few cases in the last IWA crop 
year certain exchanges of quotas were 
authorized reluctantly by the wheat 
council. Now it is seen that extraor- 
dinary conditions may make it urgent 
that further relaxations of rigid im- 
port quotas may be desirable to bring 
needed supplies within the means of 
the importing countries. 

The USDA announced that during 
the period Dec. 20 to Dec. 26, 1950, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 6,472,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quotas. The sales included 199,000 
sacks of flour and 6,011,000 bu. wheat. 
Principal buyers were Mexico, Bel- 
gium, Italy, U.K. and Egypt. Cumu- 
lative sales to Dec. 26 against 1950-51 
quotas are 109,956,000 bu. This com- 
pares with cumulative sales at this 
time last year of about 30,500,000 bu. 
(See table on page 68.) 


Further Parity 
Advances Made 
in December 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
most grains and oilseeds gained 2@3¢ 
in the month ending Dec. 15. The ex- 
ception was oats parity, which ad- 
vanced 1¢. 

Parity prices on all nonbasic grains 
—barley, oats, rye and grain sor- 
ghums—will go down an estimated 
5% in January under the modernized 
parity formula established in the ag- 
ricultural act of 1949. The basic com- 
modities, including wheat and corn, 
will not be adversely affected by the 
law since it provides that they will 
take the higher of either the old or 
new formula. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, are shown 





here, per bushel unless otherwise 
stated: 
Dec. 1 Nov. 15, Dee. 15. 
1950 1950 1949 
Wheat $2.31 $2.29 $2.12 
Corn 1.68 1.66 1.54 
Oats 988 978 958 
Barley i 1.52 1.49 
Rye 1.79 1.77 1.75 
Grain sorgh ewt 3.00 2.97 2.90 
Soybeans 2.65 2.63 2.30 
Flax 4.53 4.50 4.06 
3236 3212 2976 
ton 69.70 69.20 54.10 
19.90 19.80 17.40 
535 29 516 
Butterfa Ib 734 729 631 
BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MICHIGAN MILLERS’ GROUP 
TO MEET IN GRAND RAPIDS 


OWOSSO, MICH. The winter 
meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn. will be held Feb. 2 at the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. A. 
Porter of the Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 
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GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
PEORIA, ILL.—The Joseph Horn 
Grain Co. was formed here recently 
by Joseph Horn, with offices in the 
Board of Trade Bldg. 








Amount of Wheat, Other Grains 
Under Price Support Below 1949 


WASHINGTON The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that through November, 1950, farm- 
ers had put approximately 245,599,621 
bu. of 1950 crop wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, flaxseed, soybeans, corn and grain 
sorghums under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support. 

During the like period last year, 
the 1949 crop support total for the 
same grains and oilseeds was 403,- 
152,202 bu. This included 295,243,000 
bu. wheat, 26,544,400 bu. barley, 27,- 





Loans 
Farm 
stored 
(bu.) 
Wheat 45,639,125 
Barley 14,550,849 
Oats 11,604,420 
Rye 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 4 
Corn .. 1, 
Grain sorghums 935,561 
Totals 80,449,931 


606,854 bu. oats, 19,235,372 bu. corn, 
and 20,769,625 bu. grain sorghums. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1950 
crop grain and oilseeds under loans 
and purchase agreements. 

The USDA also reported the re- 
sealing of 5,325,957 bu. of 1949 crop 
wheat, 1,009,559 bu. barley, 1,448,937 
bu. oats, 117,116 bu. rye, 34,153,566 
bu. corn, 355,287 bu. flaxseed and 
118,379 bu. grain sorghums through 
November, 1950. 


Total quantity 


Warehouse under support 


Purchase 








stored agreements program 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
115,835,899 3,355,994 164,831,018 
11,417,192 161,901 26,329,942 
760,440 164,585 12,629,445 
407,086 1,151,872 
_ 227,129 691,432 
5,240,364 10,402,042 
69.887 1,739,211 
26,871,100 27,924,659 
160,829,097 4,320,593 246,599,621 
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ricing Standard Coverage Extended 





PROCESSORS, DISTRIBUTORS OF 


FARM COMMODITIES AFFECTED 


ESA Asks Use of Profit Standard in Pricing Processed 
Foods—Commodity Price Also a Factor—Officials 
Prefer to Delay Mandatory Controls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON Application of 
the voluntary pricing standards re- 
cently announced by the Economic 
Stabilization Agency has been extend- 
ed. The standards now apply to proc- 
essors and distributors of agricultur- 
al commodities, even though the basic 
commodities might be selling at less 
than the potential legal minimum 
ceiling prices. 

In a “clarification” of the stand- 
ards, ESA officials said last week 
that the voluntary price “freeze’’ at 
Dec. 1 levels and the pricing stand- 
ards apply to products processed from 
farm commodities as well as to in- 
dustrial goods and services generally. 

Previously it had been announced 
that prices of flour and other prod- 
ucts made from farm commodities 
were not affected by the requested 
freeze and standards if the basic com- 
modities sold at less than the mini- 
mum ceiling levels prescribed by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Along with the processors and dis- 
tributors of farm commodities, dis- 
tributors of commodities produced 
from agricultural commodities are af- 
fected by the standards, ESA officials 
said. 


Same Profit Standard 

Just as for industrial goods and 
services, ESA is using 1946-49 profits 
as a criterion for permitted price in- 
creases for products processed from 
agricultural commodities. 

ESA officials declare that, while 
the program is voluntary and they 
are without enforcement facilities, 
food processors and_ distributors 
should be able to determine the ap- 
plication of the voluntary standards 
to their particular businesses. 


Dispels Doubt 


ESA officials stated unequivocally 
that the voluntary pricing standards 
apply to processors and distributors 
of farm commodities and this state- 
ment appears to dispel any doubt 
regarding the application of the vol- 
untary standards by bakers, flour 
millers and processors of prepared 
mixes if further price increases are 
undertaken. 

The position of the flour miller is 
somewhat different from that of the 
baker or seller of prepared mixes 
and other cereal products since in 
Most instances the basic agricul- 
tural commodity used in flour is sell- 
ing below the legal minimum ceil- 
ing prescribed by the Defense Act 
of 1950. 

ESA, in its statement on voluntary 
standards, acknowledged that “some 
agricultural commodities are selling 
below the parity or other legal mini- 
mum level established in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950.” 

Yet it went on to say that the vol- 
untary standards provide a generally 


fair and equitable method of pricing 
by processors and distributors of ag- 
ricultural commodities as well as 
other producers and provide flexibil- 
ity in pricing products processed from 
agricultural commodities 


Legality Questioned 

While ESA officials interpret their 
statement on voluntary standards as 
covering processing or distribution 
of agricultural commodities, some 
persons question the legality of these 
standards in view of provisions of the 
Defense Act of 1950. 

ESA states: “Processor 
tural commodities. The voluntary 
standards contemplate that prices 
may not be increased by any proces- 
sor whose net dollar profits before 
taxes are equal to his net average 
dollar profits before taxes in the pe- 
riod 1946-49. If there should be an 
advance in costs of raw. materials, 
processur not precluded from 
increasing their prices to reflect such 
higher costs, provided however, that 
such higher costs cause the processor 
to earn less than his average net dol- 
lar profits before taxes in the period 
1946-49. Similarly, if such advances 
in raw material costs make a particu- 
lar processed commodity unprofitable 
to a processor, he may increase his 
price on that commodity even though 
his net over-all profits compare fa- 
vorably with the general earnings 
standards. Such increases, however, 
should not exceed an amount neces- 
sary to make the products profitable 


of agricul- 


are 





or by an amount of the increase in 
the cost of direct wages and raw ma- 
terials going into the product which- 
ever is the lower.” 


Defense Act Cited 

Trade attorneys here raise legal 
eyebrows over this aspect of the vol- 
untary standards application in rela- 
tion to processed agricultural com- 
modities and Section 402 (3) of the 
Defense Act of 1950. That section 
states: “No ceilings shall be estab- 
lished or maintained hereunder for 
any commodity processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity be- 
low a price which will reflect to pro- 
ducers of such agricultural commod- 
ity a price for such commodity equal 
to the highest price thereof specified 
in this subsection; provided that in 
establishing and maintaining ceilings 
on products resulting from the proc- 
essing of agricultural commodities, 
including livestock, a generally fair 
and equitable margin shall be al- 
lowed for such processing. . ss 

Trade attorneys see in the fore- 
going precise instructions to ESA, and 
they raise the doubt that the volun- 
tary standards as put forth by ESA 
comply with provisions of the defense 
law. However, they do not raise the 
question of the application of some 
basic period for comparative pur- 
poses, which is an administrative rul- 
ing by the stabilization agency. 

The application of the voluntary 
standards to the agricultural process- 
ing field appears to confirm the re- 
port last week in The Northwestern 
Miller that, in event of a broad ad- 
vance in bread prices the ESA would 
move to examine profit standards in 
the industry. 

Action on flour price increases is 
less probable since the voluntary 
standards permit an increase in price 
to reflect, subject to some excep- 
tions, a permitted further advance in 
the price of wheat, which is still 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ MEET—Some of the prominent personages in the 
flour milling and distributing industries present at the 40th anniversary 
dinner of the New York Association of Flour Distributors are shown above. 
(A news story on the December meeting appeared on page 10 of the Dec. 19 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) Left to right, they are: Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F., Kilthau, reelected president of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors; William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York; 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, president of the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., and Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, president of the Millers National Federation, who spoke at the 


meeting. 


selling below the legal minimum ceil- 
ing of the Defense Act. 


Distributors’ Margins 


The ESA voluntary standards ask 
that food distributors hold margins 
to those which prevailed prior to 
June 24, 1950, and that price increases 
as permitted be based only on actual 
costs paid and not on market or re- 
placement costs. ESA officials have 
stated that this condition does not 
violate LIFO (last-in-first-out) ac- 
counting practice. They say that dis- 
tributors should follow their regular 
method of determining such cost, al- 
ways providing that it is on actual 
inventory. 

Food distributors under voluntary 
standards may pass on increases in 
price or increase gross margins pro- 
vided that such gross margins are 
necessary to protect the distributor's 
average dollar profit before taxes in 
the 1946-49 period. However, despite 
advances in costs, if the distributor’s 
net dollar profits before taxes equal 
or exceed his average net dollar prof- 
its before taxes in 1946-49, his mar- ~ 
gins may not be increased over the 
June, 1950, margins. 

Seen as Favorable 


ESA consultants have commented 
on the 1946-49 basic comparative pe- 
riod as being generally favorable to 
the food processing industries, which 
in some large segments earned sub- 
stantial inventory accumulations in 
those years. 

In appraising the so-called volun- 
tary standards in relation to company 
policy it must be recalled that there 
are no punitive facilities available to 
ESA. However, officials do have co- 
ercive influence such as they brought 
to bear on the automotive industry 
when it proposed to advance sales 
prices on 1951 model cars. 


Proceeding Slowly 


Meanwhile, although Alan Valen- 
tine, economic stabilization chief, is 
moving steadily to recruit a price con- 
tro] staff, he is reluctant to rush into 
the imposition of mandatory price and 
wage controls. He prefers to abstain 
from any action until the very last 
moment. 

The focal point of price control 
ur zency is in meats. But after a ses- 
sion with a meat industry group re- 
cently, Mr. Valentine admittedly has 
not found a satisfactory method of 
meat or livestock price control. One 
group has urged a government mo- 
nopoly on livestock procurement, but 
this approach is seen as full of “bugs” 
and may not be considered further. 

Regarding price controls generally in 
the agriculture field, Mr. Valentine is 
frankly moving slowly, partly because 
of labor aspects. For. in many cases, 
wage contracts are tied to a cost-of- 
living standard. 

For the time it appears that an 
equilibrium between prices and wages 
is difficult to attain since most agri- 
cultural commodities are selling below 
minimum legal ceiling levels. It is 
seen that until those prices move into 
the ceiling area, wage stabilization 
is uncertain. 

The stabilization chief hopes, with 
the sole exception of meat, that agri- 
culture can outproduce demand. And 
if that hope is realized, price control 
on the agricultural front may be post- 
poned for some time. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
to Hold Midwinter 
Meeting Jan. 12 


CHICAGO—The program for the 
midwinter meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., to be held 
Jan. 12 at the Brown Hotel in Louis- 
ville, has been announced by associa- 
tion officials 

Howard W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, president of the 
Millers National Federation, will be 
a featured speaker at the opening 
Other speakers will be Her- 
man Steen, MNF vice president and 
and Paul M. 
Marshall, secretary of the soft wheat 
millers’ group. They will discuss the 
important legislative, political and 
control problems 


session 


secretary Chicago, 


Thruston B. Morton 
of Kentucky will be the speaker at the 
luncheon if he is not detained in 
Washington 

At the afternoon session there will 
be a panel discussion on milling and 
selling costs. Participating in the pan- 
el will be Clark R. Yager, Ballard & 
Ballard Co Louisville; Frank A 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; 
W.H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; L. C. Chase, Valier & 


Congressman 


Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; George 
B. Norris, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, and W. J. Simpson, Owens- 


boro (Ky.) Milling Co. 

W. Floyd McRae, Igleheart Broth- 
General Foods Corp., 
Evansville, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside at the convention. 

An invitation has been extended to 
all millers and friends to attend this 
convention 


ers Division 
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BUFFALO GRAIN STORAGE 
FLEET SMALLER THAN ’50 


BUFFALO The winter storage 
grain fleet has 12,832,475 bu 
grain stored in vessels this season as 
against 19,168,212 bu. last winter, ac- 
cording to figures released recently 
by the Buffalo Corn Exchange. This 
represents 46 vessels compared with 


here 


68 last year 


A much larger grain storage fleet 
was expected here this winter but 
was cut down considerably by the 
desire of the vessel owners to handle 


from the ore mines to 
the Ohio lake ports as possible. Boats 
kept running until navigation 
closed, eliminating the possibility of 
loading them with storage grain from 
the uppe! ports and bringing 
them on to Buffalo. 


as much ore 


were 


tole 
liane 


Buffalo Grain 
Receipts Via Lake 
Fall Off Sharply 


BUFFALO Figures released by 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange for the 


1950 season show that Buffalo ex- 
perienced much smaller receipts of 
grain via the lakes than for any 
year since 1937 


The report indicates that only 97,- 
290,585 bu. grain were brought to 
Buffalo in 1950 in lake vessels as 
against 146,086,432 in 1949. In 1937 
there were only 85 million bushels of 
grain received here via the lake. 

Lack of export demand is blamed 
for the sharp drop in bushels, to- 
gether with lack of space in eleva- 
tors at different times. This is par- 
tially explained by the fact that Eu- 








ropean countries are now producing 
nearly sufficient amounts of their 
own grains to satisfy their own needs 
and to do some exchanging between 
themselves, trade observers claim. 

At the present time the commer- 
cial elevators here are still nearly 
filled with government-owned grain 
which will no doubt remain in the ele- 
vators until such time as the export 
trade develops to more sufficient vol- 
ume than is now experienced. 

There is considerable grain moved 
into this city via rail and truck from 
various Midwest states such as Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, but the 
report does not show just what vol- 
ume that amounts to. While these 
figures are impressive, the bulk of 
the incoming grain here is received 
via the lake vessels. The grain re- 
ceived by rail and truck is practical- 
ly all spot grain and moves into pro- 
duction of feeds as soon as received. 
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CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 

BUFFALO— Louis Powers, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Buffalo, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, at the group’s meet- 
ing Dec. 11. Robert Segman, Meyer 
Malting Co., was named vice chair- 
man and Clayton D. Sanders, Eastern 
States Milling Co., will serve as sec- 
retary-treasurer during the coming 
year. 
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FDA REPORTS SETTLEMENT 
OF ONE SEIZURE ACTION 


WASHINGTON—Final disposition 
of only one case involving flour is re- 
ported in the most recent issue of 
“Notices of Judgment Under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” 
published by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Féderal Security 
Agency. 

The shipment of flour involved con- 
sisted of 67 sacks which was in pos- 
session of a storage company in Rich- 
mond, Va. The nature of the charge 
brought by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration included the statement 
that the flour “had been held under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 








Richard L. Ammon 


NEW SECRETARY—Richard I. Am- 
mon, recently named full time secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn., will maintain his 
headquarters at 43', E. Main St., 
Ephrata, Pa. Mr. Ammon succeeds 
Jess B. Humpton, who resigned in 
November to join John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 
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have become contaminated.” 

The owner of the flour was permit- 
ted to denature it and sell it to a 
bookbinding company for the manu- 
facture of adhesive. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GMI TO PAY 50¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills common stock, payable 
Feb. 1, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 10. This is the 90th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
common stock. - 
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KANSAS GRAIN CO. TO 
RUN OMAHA ELEVATOR 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Division 
Leases 1'. Million-Bushel Rock 
Island Storage House 


KANSAS CITY—Henry H. Cate, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., announced Dec. 30 the extension 
of the company’s grain business to 
the Omaha market, with the com- 
pletion of negotiations for a long- 
term lease of the Rock Island eleva- 
tor at Council Bluffs, Iowa, from the 
Interstate Grain Corp. of Kansas 
City. 

The elevator, with a capacity of 
142 million bushels, will be operated 
by the Kansas Grain Co. division of 
FMA, which now owns and operates 
the 3,300,000-bu. Katy elevator at 
Kansas City and the 2 million-bushel 
Alva (Okla.) Public Terminal ele- 
vator. 

The Kansas Grain Co. division con- 
ducts a general export and domestic 
grain business. It is under the man- 
agement of Loren W. Johnson, vice 
president of the FMA organization. 

The Rock Island elevator will be 
under the direct management of 
James W. Hogan, who for the past 
several years has been with the Inter- 
state Grain Corp. at Council Bluffs. 
Actual operation of the property will 
be taken over as soon as an inven- 
tory of the grain on hand is complet- 
ed, probably Jan. 15. 

Offices of the company at Omaha 
are located in the Farm Credit Bldg. 

The addition of the Council Bluffs 
plant will bring the total grain stor- 
age capacity of Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Ine., to 13% million bushels. 

———SHEAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MICHIGAN PAYS 27!,¢ 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A quar- 
terly dividend of 27%2¢ a share on the 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., has 
been declared, payable Jan. 2 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 21. 
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J. H. DAY CO. ENGINEER 
HONORED BY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI — James Colebrook, 
design engineer of the J. H. Day Co., 
Inc., recently was presented a US. 
savings bond by the Day firm. 

Mr. Colebrook was given the bond 
in recognition of his recent engineer- 
ing ach‘evement as recognized by the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, according to Martin Miller, 
president of Day. 

Mr. Colebrook received the na- 
tional undergraduate award given by 
the society for his thesis submitted 
in connection with his degree in me- 
chanical engineering in June, 1950, at 
the University of Cincinnati. His 
thesis, “The Design and Construc- 
tion of a Pressure Transducer Test- 
ing Machine,” was completed in con- 
junction with the cardiac research 
section of General Hospital, Cincin- 
nati. 


























Octave Tripette 


OCTAVE TRIPETTE DIES 


—<—— 
of French Bolting 
Cloth Manufacturing Firm Suc- 
cumbs in Paris Dec, 22 


NEW YORK-—F. H. Paul, president 
of F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., Inc., U.S. 
distributor for Tripette & Renaud 
Fils Mfg. Co., Paris, has received 
word of the death, Dec. 22, of Octave 
Tripette, senior partner of the French 
bolting cloth company. 

Mr. Tripette enjoyed a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among millers in the 
U.S. made during his annual visits, 
the first of which was in 1932 and the 
last in 1939. 

He usually scheduled his trips to 
the U.S. to coincide with the annual 
conventions of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 
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USDA’S BUTTER PROBLEMS 
SOLVED BY NEW DEMANDS 


WASHINGTON Zooming prices 
for fluid milk and manufactured dairy 
products have touched off a heavy 
demand for government butter stocks, 
bailing the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture out of its embarrassing sur- 
plus of the commodity. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration has been holding more 
than 50 million pounds of butter off 
the market. 

The buying spree of the wholesale 
trade for government butter stocks 
followed an announcement by the 
USDA that it had sold 5% million 
pounds of butter to the Italian gov- 
ernment at 15¢ Ib. 

The USDA immediately thereafter 
disclosed the trade had bought every 
available pound of butter in USDA's 
stockpile at the domestic price at 
which it was offered for sale 


———~SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


COLORADO GRAIN, MILLING, 
FEED GROUP SETS MEETING 
DENVER — The Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn. will 
hold its 1951 convention Feb. 25-27 at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver. 
The theme of the convention will 
be “Industry Mobilization for Peace 
or War.” D. F. Gerdom, president of 
the association, is chairman of the 


Senior Partner 





convention committee. 

A smoker sponsored by the Den- 
ver Feed & Grain Club will informal- 
ly open the convention Sunday night, 
Feb. 25. 

The complete program will be an- 
nounced later. 


Se Hi 


owen 
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USDA Restricts 
Sales of CCC 
Stocks of Grain 


WASHINGTON-—~AIll grains except 
wheat have been removed from the 
monthly export sales list of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials disclosed 
this week. In addition, USDA reduced 
the availability for domestic purchase 
of CCC stocks of corn from 100 to 
50 million bushels during January, 
and it removed grain sorghums from 
the domestic purchase list. 

Several reasons are given for this 
action. First, it is seen that an ex- 
port jam-up at ports may have af- 
fected the USDA ruling. Second, CCC 
is virtually out of supplies of some 
of these grains, as for example grain 
sorghums. Third, there may be a 
price control slant wherein USDA 
may wish to study its previous export 
decisions. 

It has been learned that economic 
stabilization consultants have sug- 
gested that, in view of the feed grain 
supply outlook, USDA should re-ex- 
amine its previous export goals for 
coarse grains in light of the domes- 
tic feed grain demand. USDA had 
been shooting at an overall export of 
sorghums and corn of approximately 
150 million bushels during this crop 
year, although there had been many 
doubts that this level could be at- 
tained. 

Bearish Aspects 

The withdrawal of CCC stocks for 
export is seen in trade circles as 
bullish on the short range, but it has 
a long term bearish aspect since it 
potentially holds off the market, at 
least for export, the CCC stocks of 
corn in the Corn Belt area where the 
need is the greatest. 

Another bearish aspect is the re- 
duction of domestic corn sales offers 
to 50 million bushels for January. In 
short, the CCC shelves are not car- 
rying as much merchandise for sale 
this month which might be drawn 
out of the big feeding area. 

Butter has been withdrawn from 
domestic sales availability, and the 
quantity of linseed oil offered for 
either export or domestic sale has 
been reduced to 225 million pounds 
at unchanged price since December. 

Flaxseed has also been removed 
from January availability for export 
and domestic markets. 
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NEW VENEZUELAN FLOUR 
RULE IN EFFECT JAN. 6 


WASHINGTON—The effective date 
of the new regulation requiring in- 
spection of flour shipments going to 
Venezuela is Jan. 6, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The requirements, as outlined in a 
recent Flour Millers Export Assn. 
bulletin, are as follows: 

The form required is EQ-375, of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, USDA, (previously er- 
roneously referred to in a letter from 
the Department of Commerce as PQ- 
375), entitled “Export Certificate- 
Domestic Plants and Plant Products.” 

This form bears the statement that 
the inspector who signs the docu- 
ment certifies that the plants or plant 
products described have been inspect- 
ed and that no injurious pests or 
plant diseases were found. (There is 
room for qualifying notations.) The 
form further notes that: 

“Certifications of fruits, vegetables, 
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nuts and other commodities involving 
numerous units are made on a basis 
of representative inspection. 

“This certificate applies only to in- 
jurious insects and plant diseases of 
the growing crop which are readily 
capable of detection at the time of 
shipment. 

“No liability shall attach to the 
U.S.D.A. or to any officer or any rep- 
resentative of that department with 
respect to this certificate.” 

The inspection is provided by the 
Department of Agriculture free of 
charge (there previously was a fee 
for it), and the U.S. port authorities 
are being informed of the require- 
ment. 

In the meantime the FMEA still is 
making efforts to have Venezuela 
withdraw the regulation. 


DEATHS 


Octave Tripette, senior partner of 
the firm of Tripette & Renaud Fils 
Mfg. Co., Paris, silk bolting cloth man- 
ufacturer, died in Paris Dec. 22. For 
details see page 11 


Roy L. Davis, Sr., 54, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Purity Baking Co., El Paso, died at 
La Jolla, Cal., Dec. 25 after being 
in ill health for several months. Mr. 
Davis had been a resident of El Paso 
for more than 50 years. 








L. E. Cristman, former Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul baker and recently rep- 
resentative for Upper Midwest allied 
firms, died Dec. 27 after an eight 
weeks’ illness resulting from a heart 
ailment 


Edward Krask, 56, a sales represen- 
tative for the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, died Dec. 24. Mr. Krask had 
been with the Standard Milling Co. 
for 18 years as a salesman in the 
Chicago area. He is survived by his 
widow and one son. 


Daniel Donald Entringer, 65, presi- 
dent of the Entringer Bakeries, Inc., 
operator of the McKenzie Pastry 
Shops in New Orleans, died recently 
at his home in Biloxi, Miss. His firm 
also operated the Electrik Maid Bak- 
try in Biloxi and the Sunlight Bakery 
in Gulfport, Miss. He was a member 
of the Rotary Club, the Holy Name 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations. 


Monte Ulysses Norton, 61, grain 
broker of St. Joseph, Mo., died in a 
hospital there Dec. 29. A native of 
Edgar, Neb., Mr. Norton lived in St. 
Joseph for more than 32 years and 
was active in the grain trade 
throughout that time in several dif- 
ferent capacities. He started in the 
brokerage business several years ago. 
A Mason and a Shriner, Mr. Norton 
was active in charitable work in St. 
Joseph. Surviving are his widow, Ver- 
na Norton, of St. Joseph, four half- 
brothers and a half-sister. 
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CARGILL BEGINS FIRST 
PHILADELPHIA OPERATION 


PHILADELPHIA—Carsgill, Inc., be- 
gan its first Philadelphia operation 
Jan. 1 when it took over the local 
plant of Falk & Co. 

An announcement on the change 
said that on that date Cargill would 
assume the obligations of all open 
sales and purchase contracts which 
have been written under the name of 
Falk & Co. Also, all invoicing for 
sales and payment for materials pur- 


| 


chased will be made in the name of 
Cargill, the announcement said. 

It was stated that the business will 
continue to be conducted under the 
same local management, which in- 
vited continued interest for soybean 
and linseed oil meals and edible re- 
fined soybean oil and solicited offer- 
ings of soybeans. 
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EXPLOSION, FIRE DESTROY 
RUBINOFF FIRM FEED MILL 


VINELAND, N. J.—The Jacob 
Rubinoff Co. feed mill was destroyed 
Jan. 2 by an explosion and fire caus- 
ing damage tentatively estimated at 
$200,000. 

The explosion, a spontaneous dust 
blast five minutes after the plant had 
opened following the holiday week- 
end, injured 23 of the 70 mill per- 
sonnel. Thousands of sacks of feed 
were destroyed by fire, smoke and 
water, and several tons were jarred 
from the bins by the blast. 

The lower section of the mill was 
wrecked and the five-story 100-ft 
grain elevator distorted and many 
sections demolished. 

Edward G. Rubinoff, vice president 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, co-owner of the mill, 
escaped injury. 

He explained that feed deliveries 
were being made from the warehouse 
and mixing was continuing in plants 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The force of the explosion caused a 
mild panic in this defense conscious 
poultry center. 
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QUEBEC BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 
MONTREAL—tThe first convention 
of the newly formed Quebec Profes- 
sional Bakers Assn. was held recent- 
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ly in Montreal. Demonstrations of 
bread, roll, cake and pastry making 
under the supervision of Paul E. Mo- 
nette, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, were presented. Arthur May, 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of the Baking Industry, con- 
gratulated the bakers of Quebec on 
their move to promote unity within 
the ranks of the baking industry 
throughout the province. 

Josephat Monette, Valleyfield, Que., 
was elected president for 1950-51; 
J. R. Viau, Montreal, was elected 
first vice president, J. A. Menard, 
Lachute, second vice president, and 
Maurice Lemay, Cap de la Madeleine, 
third vice president. Lorenzo Lebel, 
Montreal, is industrial adviser for the 
association. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS AT 
HUTCHINSON DECLINE 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Re- 
flecting a disappointing crop and oth- 
er handicaps such as_ periodically 
acute boxcar shortages and full ter- 
minal bins, Hutchinson's receipts of 
wheat dropped from 30,583 to 23,372 
cars in the calendar year just ended. 

An exceptionally heavy run of milo 
through December boosted receipts 
of the feed grain from 3,442 cars in 
1949 to 4,417 for the past year. To- 
tal grain receipts in 1950 were 27,834 
cars, compared with 34,149 in 1949. 

It was not an altogether satisfac- 
tory year for the grain trade, Homer 
Jennings, president of the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade, said. The pres- 
ent wheat outlook is not too cheering 
because of a prolonged drouth, he 
added. 

Grain storage capacity here was 
boosted by 1,670,000 bu. during 1950. 
With additions to two terminals, the 
Gano Grain Corp. and the C. D. Jen- 
nings Grain Co., Hutchinson, now has 
20,275,000 bu. of public storage, and 
mills care for 1,295,000 bu. more for 
a total of 22,070,000 bu. 





Rains, Snow Lessen Concern 
Over 1951 Winter Wheat Crop 


KANSAS CITY—General 


rains in 
the Southwest early this week fol- 
lowed by several inches of snow dis- 
pelled some of the concern the trade 
had held for the outcome of the 1951 
winter wheat crop. For the first time 
in three to four months, precipitation, 
though not heavy, was general 
throughout the entire wheat belt. 

In most localities the rain was slow 
and the dry top soil soaked up most 
of the moisture without a run-off. In 
the western end of the region the rain 
began falling New Year's night, and 
by Jan. 2 the storm area had spread 
to include most of Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. The rain changed to 
sleet and snow and a covering of up 
to seven inches was received in south- 
ern Nebraska, western Kansas and 
the Oklahoma panhandle. 

Farmers were jubilant over the 
moisture, for in numerous localities 
it was the first precipitation since 
wheat went into the ground last fall. 
Some spots in the western half of 
the wheat belt had not had any rain 
for as long as 15 weeks. 

Crop analysts say that even though 
the moisture content was not great, 
it will be very beneficial to the crop. 
In Dodge City, Kansas, the feeling 
was that the snow came at the right 
time because there were no high 
winds to nullify its effect. The crop 
has already suffered from drouth and 
insect damage, but the prospects are 
now better. 


Don Engle, Sedgwick County agent 
at Wichita, said Jan. 2 that the rain 
and snow had bettered the picture 
greatly for wheat growers in that 
area ¥ 

Threat to Crop Noted 

TOPEKA~—In a crop report cover- 
ing conditions through Dec. 27, the 
Santa Fe Railway stressed that the 
threat of severe damage or complete 
loss by dry weather and insects, to- 
gether with the possibility of disease 
and wind erosion, hangs over the 1951 
wheat crop. 

Virtually no appreciable moisture 
has been received in the Wheat Belt 
since late in September, the report 
said. This has resulted in poor root 
development in the upper root zone 
which usually anchors the plants 
securely in the soil, and the crop en- 
tered the dormant period in doubtful 
condition. 

An infestation of greenbugs and 
other types of aphids, together with 
other insects, has caused considerable 
damage which is showing up over 
most of the main producing area, in- 
cluding western Kansas, eastern Colo- 
rado, western Oklahoma, northwest 
Texas and eastern New Mexico. Root 
rot and other diseases have further 
reduced prospects. 

Although subsoil moisture is still 
good, the dry top soil and other draw- 
backs to plant growth, are setting 
the stage for the possibility of severe 
wind erosion. 
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Planning Group 
Urges Build-up 
in Grain Reserves 


WASHINGTON—A group of farm 
and economic experts has urged the 
government to build up U.S. grain 
reserves for possible emergency use 
in the event of a third world war 

Declaring that “only the luck of 
experimental crops saved us from 
food disaster” in World War II, an 
agriculture policy committee of the 
National Planning Assn. said in a 
Statement 

“We cannot gamble on getting the 
same kind of weather in the 50’s as 
in the 40’s. A prudent storage policy 
should prepare for a series of grain 
crops well below those of the last 
several years.” 

The committee said wheat and corn 
reserves should be built up not only 
in the U.S. but also in England, west- 
ern Europe and Japan. It said the 
need is “urgent.” Feeding rates indi- 
cate grain reserves will be 
reduced substantially in the next 12 
months, the group added. 


storage 


—BREA S THE 


EXCHANGE 


STAFF OF LIFE— 


HOLDS PARTY 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade host at the annual pre- 
New Year's entertainment on the ex- 
floor Dec. 29. Following the 
welcoming remarks by President Carl 
E. Bostrom, Doug McKay, master of 
ceremonies, introduced a program of 
all-profes talent. Members of 
the board, employees and tenants of 
the Board of Trade Building and their 
families and friends attended. 


was 


change 
onal 
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WALTER M. JENNINGS 
LEAVES ARBA POSITION 


CHICAGO — Walter M. Jennings 
has left his position as executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail Bak- 
America. Directors of ARBA 
met at the Sherman Hotel here Jan 
3 to revise plans for the program of 
the 


ers of 


association 
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JAN. 8 DINNER PLANNED 
BY K.C. GRAIN CLUB 
KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Grain Club, a social organization com- 
posed of members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, will entertain at a 
dinner at Oakwood Country Club Jan 
8. Newly elected officers and direc- 
tors of the board will be honored at 
the party 
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CASSIDY TO BUILD 
OKLAHOMA CITY — The Cassidy 


Grain Co., Frederick, Okla., has 
awarded a contract to the Johnson- 
Sampson Construction Co., Salina, 


Kansas, for the construction of a 
concrete-steel grain elevator of 200,- 
000-bu. capacity. Bill Cassidy, owner, 
made the announcement. The grain 
company built a similar elevator last 
spring of 300,000-bu. capacity. 

—BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


BAKERS CLUB NOMINATES 
E. E. KELLEY, JR., FOR 1951 


NEW YORK At the luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., held 
Dec. 27 at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., was nom- 
inated for president in 1951. 

The other nominations were Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack, Inc., first 








vice president; B. H. Ballard, Riegel 
Paper Corp., second vice president, 
and treasurer, E. B. Keirstead. The 
nominations will be acted on at the 
annual meeting, tentatively scheduled 
for Jan. 31. 

Anthony Masciarelli, commissioner 
of markets of the city of New York, 
spoke on the New York City depart- 
ment of markets and industry. John 
J. Hopper, Wagner Baking Corp., Da- 
vid M. Levitt, Doughnut Corporation 
of America, and Earl Morse also of 
the Doughnut corporation, were elect- 
ed to membership. 
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J. J. WOLCOTT, JR., TO 
K. C BOARD POSITION 


Wolcott & Lincoln Treasurer Elected 
Second Vice President of Board 
—Other Offices Uncontested 


KANSAS CITY—J. J. Wolcott, Jr., 
treasurer of Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 
was named second vice president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
an election held Jan. 2. Unopposed 
for the 1951 presidency of the board 
was F. J. FitzPatrick, vice president 
of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

New first vice president of the 
Kansas City board is Warren E. 
Root, secretary-treasurer of the Root 
Grain Co. Mr. Root automatically 
moves up to tha. position from sec- 
ond vice president, a post which he 
held during the past year. He will be 
a candidate for president next year. 

Running against Mr. Wolcott for 
second vice president was M. L. Gear, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. The race for 
this position is said to hold the most 
interest since it traditionally decides 








a candidate for president of the 
board two years hence. 
Six new directors of the board 


were chosen in the election. They are 
W. E. Bindenagel, Cargill, Inc.; 
Hearne Christopher, B. C. Christoph- 
er & Co.; Aaron M. Davis, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co.; M. D. Hartnett, Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; Glenn F. Hilts, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
Loren W. Johnson, Kansas Grain Co. 

Tie votes featured the contests 
for membership on the arbitration 
committee and the board of directors 
of the grain clearing company. Elect- 
ed to the arbitration group were 
John Blowers, Standard Milling Co.; 
E. C. Hoebel, Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co.; J. B. Ronan, B. C. 
Christopher & Co., and W. R. Smith, 
Uhlmann Grain Co.; F. G. Franze, 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., and P. 
A. Thomason, Root Grain Co., tied 
for the fifth position and a coin will 
be tossed to determined which man 
will serve. 

Two members received sufficient 
votes to be named directors of the 
clearing house. They are E. F. Mer- 
rill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., and 
John Stark, Mid-Continent Grain Co. 
However, the third and fourth mem- 
bers will have to be decided among 
F. L. Klecan, James E. Bennett & Co., 
M. W. McGreevy, Harris, Upham & 
Co., and F. A. Theis, Simons-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., since each received 
the same number of votes. 
BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 

OFFICE MANAGER 

ST. LOUIS—George N. Roberts, 
formerly in the accounting and audit- 
ing department of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. general offices in St. Louis, 
has been appointed office manager of 
the company’s plant and sales divi- 
sion in Los Angeles, effective Dec. 4. 
He fills the position left by C. J. 
Wassilak who is returning to active 
duty in the finance section of the 
Army at Seattle, Wash. 
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GRAIN EXCHANGE FUN—Music and loud neckties were the features of the 
annual Minneapolis Grain Exchange pre-New Year's program Dec. 29 on 
the trading floor. Here a group of exchange members, designated as a “glee 
club,” lead the singing while a band made up of members takes a breather. 


Ron Kennedy, exchange secretary, was the acc 





I ist-director. Christmas 


music was provided by the King Midas Choristers, directed by Melvin C. 
McLaughlin. A contest to determine the most outlandish neckties worn 
concluded the program. Prizes were distributed by the Daily Market Record. 





Bread Price Hikes Spread as 
ESA “Freeze” Covers Bakers 


WASHINGTON — In a “clarifica- 
tion” of the voluntary pricing stand- 
ards recently instituted by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, the green 
light was given to price raises by 
food processors and distributors if 
the costs of their raw materials in- 
crease. 

The ESA will permit these proc- 
essors, including manufacturers of 
bakery products, to boost their prices 
to maintain their 1946-49 level of 
profits. However, in the event of a 
broad increase in bread prices on a 
national scale, the ESA may ask 
that these price increases be justified, 
as reported in The Northwestern 
Miller last week. 

At that time, an ESA official pre- 
dicted that if bread prices rose by 
as much as 2¢ lb. in any broad na- 
tional move by bakers, the stabiliza- 
tion agency would probably act as it 
did in dealing with the automotive 
industry price increases. 

Profit standards in the baking in- 
dustry would then be liable to ex- 
amination by the government in an 
attempt to determine whether raw 
material or other costs had risen 
enough to justify bread price in- 
creases. 

Meanwhile, bread prices continued 
to increase in some major and sev- 
ert secondary markets which had 
no. fallen in line with the original 
hikes in mid-December. Several mid- 
dlewestern and southwestern areas 
upped prices by about 1¢ Ib. 


In Chicago, price increases became 
universal as the large wholesale bak- 
eries raised thier prices approximate- 
ly 1¢ loaf. Previously, some bakeries 
had announced price boosts, but the 
majority of Chicago plants held back 
for several days before joining the 
move. 

In Minneapolis, three large bak- 
eries announced plans to raise their 
bread prices after computing in- 
creased costs necessitating the move. 
The retail price is being increased 
1¢ for 1 lb. loaves and 2¢ for 1% Ib. 
loaves. 

Industry officials there pointed out 
that the chief factor behind the in- 
crease is higher ingredient costs. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: A news story 
discussing the ESA's clarification of 
the voluntary standards as they af- 
fect food distributors and processors 
of agricultural commodities, appears 
on page 10 of this issue.) 
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TEXAS DEALERS’ GROUP 
ISSUES NEW DIRECTORY 


FT. WORTH— The Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. has published 
a new association directory. 

The directory lists member firms 
alphabetically and by post office 
Officers, directors and members of the 
various committees and councils also 
are listed. 

The association constitution and 
by-laws and trade rules are an- 
other part of the official directory 











Quartermaster Returns to Wartime 
Method of Procuring Flour Needs 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Quartermas- 
ter Purchasing Office has announced 
a return to the wartime method of 
procuring flour on a negotiated basis. 
For the past few years all purchases 
have been made on the basis of sealed 
offers and awards to the lowest bid- 
ders. 

The first negotiated flour transac- 
tion was completed last week fer 800 
sacks of soft wheat flour and 1,250 
sacks of hard wheat flour. 

The awards to be made Jan. 3 on 





234,000 sacks of export flour will 
be the last under the offer and award 
method. The Jan. 3 purchase original- 
ly was to involve 124,000 sacks, but 
bidders were notified of an increase 
in quantity Dec. 27. 

Meanwhile, the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency has 
asked for bids on 11,689 sacks of 
standard straight flour. The final date 
for receipt of bids is Jan. 9, accord- 
ing to bulletin issued by the bureau 
of public information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Market; Order 


Flour sales activity was very lim- 
ited in the period between Christmas 
and New Years. With wheat markets 
just coasting along and price move- 
ment slight, there was little incentive 
for buyers to add to their commit- 
ments, which currently are substan- 
tial as a result of heavy buying in 
recent weeks. Usual holiday dullness 
also affects flour business. However, 
mills have been receiving shipping di- 
rections at a good clip, and opera- 
tors are holding up well in almost all 
areas. 


PMA, QUARTERMASTER 
IN FLOUR MARKET 


Government flour purchases pro- 
vided the chief export market fea- 
ture. The U.S. Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office, which previously had 
asked for bids on 124,000 sacks of 
export flour for acceptance Jan. 3, in- 
creased the amount asked by 110,000 
sacks. The Production and Marketing 
Administration was scheduled to buy 
220,000 sacks for Formosa on the 
same date. Other export trade was 
limited to purchase of 50,000 sacks of 
1% ash clears by Jamaica Dec. 29. 
Top price paid was $4.07'2, c.&f. 
Kingston. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
VOLUME DECLINES 


Sales by spring wheat mills de- 
clined from the recent high level to 
18.5% of six-day capacity last week 
Sales the previous week averaged 
161.3% and a year ago they aver- 
aged 49% of capacity. Inquiry was 
light in both the bakery and family 
trade, and only scattered lots for re- 
placement were sold. There was little 
buying incentive in the wheat market 
developments, and with buyers gen- 
erally booked ahead for two or three 
months, a comparatively quiet time 
is anticipated unless wheat turns 
sharply one way or the other. Ship- 
ping directions continue to come in 
at a good rate and mills in Minne- 
apolis ran at 81% of capacity last 
week. 


HOLIDAY BUYING 
REDUCED IN EAST 

Business at New York was limited 
to scattered cars, except for pur- 
chases by a chain baker. Heavy buy- 
ing previously filled needs well into 
1951. However, it was felt that sharp 
price advances might bring still more 
business. Good sales to independent 
bakers and chain grocery bakeries in 
the Buffalo area were reported. Some 
forward buying by a few brokers and 
jobbers was done, but most of the 
sales were made to small establish- 
ments. 

Bakers at Philadelphia ended the 
year with the largest amount of flour 
on hand or ordered than at any time 
since the war. Many indicated they 
would extend their buying if the mar- 
ket shows any signs of weakness 
Meanwhile, sales were very light. 
Shipping directions picked up as 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 68. 
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NEW FLOUR SALES DECLINE 
SHARPLY IN HOLIDAY PERIOD 


Shipping Directins Hold Up Well, With Operations Sub- 
stantial; Government Buying Dominates Export- 


Backlogs Large 


bakers’ holiday requirements expand- 
ed. Very little activity was noted at 
Boston, with sales limited to a few 
odd lots to fill in nearby require- 
ments. A definite resistance to soft 
wheat flour offerings was reported. 
‘The holiday week found buying ac- 
tivity slow at Pittsburgh. Jobbers 
and bakers appeared to be well sup- 
plied, and only fill-in lots were sold. 


BUYING INTEREST 
OFF IN SOUTHWEST 


Flour sales averaged 50% of four- 
day capacity in the Southwest last 
week, compared with 110% the pre- 
ceding week and year ago. 
Bakery flour business was sharply 
reduced, contrasting with the activity 
of the previous two weeks. Some of 
the dullness may be attributed to 
the holiday season, but the primary 
reason for the decline was the fact 
that many accounts are covered for 
120 days or through the crop year. 
Those who have not bought” beyond 
March generally held back, and those 
with extensive forward bookings saw 
no reason to add to their contracts. 
Average unfilled order balances are 
are about 65 to 70 days, about twice 
as much as a year ago. With direc- 
tions good, production increased 


HOLIDAY TRADE DULL 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Holiday dullness was apparent at 
Chicago. Some orders for bakery 
flour were placed, but even the small- 
er sales were few in number. Direc- 
tions were fair. Sales of family flour 
also slowed, but deliveries were very 
good. Business for other mills in the 
central states remained very quiet. 
With a typical holiday market, sales 
averaged about 25% of capacity. Di- 
rections were only fair, and running 
time was about three days 

Mills at St. Louis reported that 
trade was dull because of the holi- 
days, although demand for clears re- 
mained good. Elsewhere in the area 


25% a 


buyers also showed lack of interest 
in increasing their commitments, hav- 
ing substantial orders on the books 


FLOUR BUSINESS 
SLOWS ON COAST 


New flour sales at Portland were 
slow during the holiday week, fol- 
lowing heavy domestie bookings just 
before Christmas. Production was 
heavy, however, as mills worked on 
both domestic and export orders. 
Flour sales declined at Seattle as a 
result of the holidays. However, pro- 
duction remained at a high level. 
Prospects for 1951 appear satisfac- 
tory in view of improved domestic 
business and greater off-shore move- 
ment of flour. 


FLOUR INQUIRIES 
INCREASE IN SOUTH 


Inquiries regarding flour for future 
shipment increased in the South, and 
moderate amounts for 90 to 120-day 
delivery were sold. However, in some 
cases where buyers are well sup- 
plied, resistance to additional buying 
was shown. Over-all sales at New 
Orleans were greater than in pre- 
vious weeks. Hard winters sold best. 
Buyers of northern springs were fair- 
ly active. Cookie and cracker bakers 
were not too active, though. Ship- 
ping directions improved. Export flour 
business picked up slightly. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
369,818 sacks less in the week end- 
ing Dec. 30 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the USS. 
made 3,249,490 sacks compared with 
3,620,308 in the previous week and 
2,731,110 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,059,637 and three years 
ago 3,087,661 sacks. There were de- 
creases in all sections of the country: 
Northwest 82,000 sacks; Southwest, 
170,000, Buffalo 19,000, Central and 
Southeast, 65,000, and North Pacific 
Coast 34,000 
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Semolina Sales Continue Limited; 
Production Shows Sharp Decline 


Sales of semolina and durum gran- 
ulars were slow last week, continuing 


the pattern of the previous week 
Macaroni and noodle manufacturers, 
most of whom have supplies booked 
ahead, generally refrained from mak- 
ing additional commitments since 
there was little wheat market activ- 
ity to merit attention during the holi- 
day period 

Production schedules were trimmed 
last week as directions fell off. Semo- 
lina output averaged 74% of six-day 
capacity, compared with 92% the pre- 
vious week 

According to eastern trade reports, 
demand for macaroni products has 
broadened considerably recently, prior 
to a price advance. With these sales 
contracts to fill, it is expected that 
manufacturers will order shipment of 
semolina supplies at a faster pace. 

Premiums on durum wheat held 
steady at 16¢ over the May future. 
Receipts are moderate at Minneapo- 


lis, with much of the durum contain- 
ing high moisture 
Standard semolina was quoted Jan 
2 at $6.15@6.20 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, unchanged from the previous 
week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 29, were as follows: 
» Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.52% @2.551 
2 Amber r 4 « 
Amber 
Durur t 2 
Durum or bette 2.23% @2.3 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
n prod output as reported 
ler by mills repre 
ely 00 % of the total 
with com 
based on 


in sacks 


capacity 


6-day wk. Wkly % 
pro of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

24-30 J 203,400 149,730 74 
*revious week 11 0,400 *211,031 92 
400 196,131 86 

00 158,222 62 
Crop year 
production 


No ca 
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MILLFEED BUYING 
GAINS AFTER LULL 


Inquiry for Small Lots Keeps Larger 
Offerings Well Absorbed; Prices 
Gain Slightly 


Millfeed markets showed more 
strength early this week as buying 
was resumed after the holiday lull. In- 
quiry in the Northwest was heaviest 
for small lots, and the increased mill 
offerings were well absorbed. 

Formula feed sales continued to 
hold up fairly well in the Southwest 
last week in spite of holidays and 
the short work week. Most mills 
declared business was not rushing 
but was on a scale which more than 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 238 as of Dec. 
27, down 2 points for the week. 
The feed grain index was 236.1, 
up 1 point from the previous 
week, 











lived up to expectations. The amount 
of orders was unusually good-on the 
day following Christmas, and demand 
has been maintained near that level 
since. 

Broiler feed demand was beginning 
to show some improvement, some 
mills stated. This situation developed 
in spite of the current weak prices 
for chicken meat which ranged 21@ 
23¢ lb. in the southern broiler areas. 
With holiday turkeys out of the way, 
the demand for chicken meat is ex- 
pected to rise, and this outlook ac- 
counts for the fact that chick re- 
placements are steadily larger week 
by week. These developments also 
have a bearing on broiler feed de- 
mand. 

Formula feed business is holding 
up fairly well in the Northwest, 
most manufacturers report. However, 
others indicated disappointment over 
the volume of business, even after 
making allowances for the normal 
holiday slack. 

Most concerns expect a pickup in 
sales early in January. Meanwhile, 
plants are working at near full sched- 
ules to fill shipping orders. Some 
companies scheduled Saturday opera- 
tions this week to fill out a normal 
five-day week after the Christmas 
holiday. 

Inquiry from dealers is rather lim- 
ited, with sales of dairy feeds con- 
tinuing to lead other types. Sales of 
complete poultry mashes are still lag- 
ging, although concentrates have tak- 
en up much of the slack. Hog feed 
sales are about steady 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 49,430 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 53,796 tons in the 
week previous and 42,107 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,270,622 tons as compared with 1,- 
315,216 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

TORONTO—A grain elevator at 
Hensall, Ont., owned by W. G. Thomp- 
son, was destroyed by fire Dec. 28. 
About 40,000 bu. beans and wheat 
stored in the building were destroyed 
The loss was estimated at $125,000. 
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Wheat prices early this week were 
down slightly from the levels of a 
week earlier following a series of 
minor fluctuations which developed 
in quiet trading. Futures markets 
last week reflected evening-up of 
positions at the close of the year, 
concern over new crop conditions in 
the Southwest and prospects for a 
lull in export buying because of the 
U.K.’s withdrawal from the U.S. mar- 
ket. Early this week, however, wheat 
markets refiected gains in other 
grains resulting from the govern- 
ment’s action to retain ownership of 
surplus supplies of oats, corn, bar- 
ley and some other commodities. 
The news was given a bullish in- 
terpretation. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 2 were: Chi- 
cago— March $2.46% @2.46%, May 
$2.44% @2.45, July $2.40@2.40%, Sep- 
tember $2.41%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.39%, July $2.39%; Kansas City— 
March $2.37%, May $2.35%, July 
$2.31% @2.31%, September $2.32%; 
North Pacific Coast—March $2.23%, 
May $2.23%, July $2.22, September 
$2.22. 

Trading Quiet 
futures trading was rela- 
tively quiet last week, with new 
flour business limited and export 
trade light. New crop futures were 
influenced by the dryness in south- 
western states and the prospect of 
cold weather without protective cov- 
ering. However, rain and snow early 
this week dispelled some of the con- 
cern over crop outlook. Recent crop 
observations have been gloomy. The 
Santa Fe Railway report issued last 
week cited the possibilities of severe 
damage by insects, disease and wind 
erosion in addition to the drouth 
threat. 

Attention was called to the chang- 
ing attitude toward government sur- 
plus stocks gained through opera- 
tion of the loan program in the an- 
nouncement Jan. 2 that Commodity 
Credit Corp. no longer is offering 
corn, oats, barley, sorghums or flax- 
seed for export sale. Also, the 
amount of corn offered for domestic 
sale was cut in half, and domestic 
offerings of flaxseed and sorghums 
were withdrawn completely. With 
markets approaching the levels at 
which these supplies could be worked, 
the action called attention to possi- 
ble tightness in some of these mar- 
kets. Wheat is not affected directly 
at first, but the situation nevertheless 
added a new bullish note to market 
appraisals. 

The U.K. last week withdrew from 
U.S. wheat markets and sought sup- 
plies of lower grade Canadian wheat. 

Receipts Lighter 

Receipts of cash wheat at spring 
wheat terminals were lighter, reflect- 
ing the reduced country marketings 
during the holiday season and 
amounted to only 1,090 cars at Min- 
neapolis and 1,058 cars at Duluth. 
Principal demand during the week 
centered on offerings in the 12 to 
14% protein brackets, and premiums 
on these kinds ruled steady to some- 
what firmer. High protein wheat, on 
the other hand, continued in quiet 
demand and premiums held barely 
steady. At the close of the week 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat traded at 1¢ under the May 
price. Twelve percent protein also 


Wheat 
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Wheat Market Off Slightly 
in Week of Light Trading 


Condition of New Southwestern Crop, Government 
Sales Policy on Surplus Grain Get Attention 


traded at 1¢ under May, with 13% 
protein 3¢ over. Fourteen percent pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at 6@8¢ over May, 15% pro- 
tein 12@15¢ over, 16% protein 19@ 
23¢ over. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.15% 
and the durum 10.86%. 

The protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat received at Minne- 
apolis during recent weeks has aver- 
aged higher than earlier in the crop 
year, bringing up the seasonal aver- 
age for the movement thus far. The 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis July-December 
this season averaged 13.20%, com- 
pared with 13.57% for the same 
months last season. - 

Durum premiums remained about 
unchanged. Offerings were fully equal 
to the demand, which continued quite 
selective. There was a consistently 
good inquiry for the top quality mill- 
ing lots, but the intermediate and 
lower qualities remained in slow 
sale. No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum, 
fancy milling quality, quoted at 13@ 
16¢ over Minneapolis May, No. 1 and 
2 amber durum, choice milling quali- 
ty, 1@12¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum, 
medium milling quality, 11¢ under to 
5¢ over. No. 1 red durum was 22G 
20¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 29: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.38 a 
12.00% Protein es 2.38%@4 
13.00% Protein 2.42%4 
14.00% Protein 2.45% @2 


15.00% Protein ‘ »51%@ 
16.00% Protein 2.58% @2 
l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight 1l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib 
2¢ each Ib. lower 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 
K.C. Cash Wheat Steady 
Cash wheat values held fairly 
steady at Kansas City last week in 


* an inter-holiday period which lacked 


news to cause any major change in 
the trend. Premiums for the cash 
article remained unchanged. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter stood at 
the future price to 4¢ over on the 
better types; 12% protein was also 
quoted in that range and 13% pro- 
tein was 2@4¢ over. The basic May 
future opened the week at $2.37%, 
attained a high of $2.38%, reached a 
low of $2.34% Jan. 2 and closed at 
$2.35% on that date. Receipts held 
steady in spite of the short week, 
and 836 cars were received, com- 
pared with 813 the previous week 
and 454 a year ago. Demand was 
good, particularly from the milling 
trade which needed replacements for 
stocks used during an above-aver- 
age month of flour production. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 29, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 

No. Dark and Hard 

No. Dark and Hard.. 

No Dark and Hard 

No: Red 6oeee 

No. Red 

No. Red a ° 

No MOE 6 scvcee cenccee Gee 


Pacific Market Quiet 
A quiet spell developed in the 
wheat export field between Christmas 
and New Year’s holidays, with inter- 
est reported on the part of the U.K. 
but no export sales recorded. Export 
bookings out of the Pacific North- 


+ Wrom & wo ne 


CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* + * ot * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of_all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Dec, 28- 
*Previous Dec Jan. 3, 
week 1949 1949 1948 
26 59 677,534 
1,264,319 
495,684 
414,104 
236,015 


Dec. 24-30, 
1950 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo : 

Central and Southeast . 
North Pacific Coast 


7,7 
505,422 


355,814 256,103 





Totals ewes 3,250,490 3,620,308 3,059,637 3,087,661 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 70 69 


*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
oe 


— _ July 1 t 


* 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 
Dec, 26 re 


Dec. 24-30, Previous Dec. 25-31, Jan. 1 
1949 1949 

Northwest 57 

Southwest 

Buffalo - » 

Central and 8. E 

No. Pacific Coast 


18,606,512 
32,475,141 
14,058,377 
13,634,694 

6,685,498 





Totals 85,569,753 85,360,222 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week 

capacity 

Dec, 24-30 408,720 

Previous week 408 

Year ago 408,720 

Two years ago 408,720 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


6-day week 
capacity 
339,000 
339,000 
381,360 
378,960 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
284,352 

361,613 

250,135 

316,500 


Flour 
output 
274,580 
*298,289 
231,711 


230,529 


% ac- 
tivity 
Dec 24-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, 8t 
Montana and Iowa 


Wichita 
mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac North Dakota 
capacity output tivity 
118,800 86 
118,800 
118,800 
118,800 


Dec. 24-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


6-day week Flour 


output 


% ac 
tivity 
Dec, 24-30 b 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


666,600 
Salina 


§-day week 
capacity 
100,200 
‘vious week 100,200 
ago ° 100 : 
Two years ago 100,2 ) BE . Dec. 24-30 
five-year average Previous week 
Ten-year average Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Flour % ac 

outpat tivity BUFFALO 
‘ ~ 6-day week 
capacity 
546,000 
546,000 
606,000 58 
604,200 58 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
6-day week 
capacity 
1,004,100 
1,004,100 
1,001,100 
1,001,400 
average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 


% ac- — 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week 
capacity 
lec 24-30 276,000 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 
Milis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, — a poe 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir ae Se 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Five-year average 
° 3 ‘ Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Dec, 24-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year Flour 
output 


6-day week 
capacity 
805,680 Portiand and 
805,680 § 4 53 Trex 24-30 


780,9 


Flour 
output 


159,600 
Previous week 159,600 
Year ago 146,400 
Two years ago 146.400 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Two years ago 
Five year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current 


and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) 


principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Juluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


Southwest*—, -— Buffalot Combined **— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date to date production to date production to date 

Dec, 24-30 666,403 $67,339 7 236,880 49,430 1,270,622 

Previous week 114,637 i 1 3,796 
Two weeks ago 14,678 
1949 11,503 
1948 11,919 
13,081 


—Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 

production 
13,366 


§ 1,315,216 
816,528 1,491,126 
821,403 a, 
708,656 16,995 1, 
734,122 13,373 
of total capacity 
, 1946 (31 Ib 


570,460 

5. 381,910 

9,809 26 4 708 1,405,867 

TAll mills. *t80% extraction basis effective 
millifeed accepted as yield of 100 Ib. flour). tRevised 


*Principal mills 
March 1 to Sept 





west have been heavy the last few 
weeks, but supplies are ample to take 
care of requirements. 

Just prior to Christmas four car- 
goes were sold, three to the U.K. and 
one to Egypt. Then Japanese buyers 
took 10 cargoes, and this with pre- 
vious private export sales is keeping 


exporters busy loading out ships. 
Some exporters were able to get busi- 
ness because of cheap freights which 
others did not have. Freight is still 
a problem to overcome in this area. 
Mill demand has been good due to 
the more favorable turn of the flour 
business. 
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Machinery Makers Feel Supply Pinch 





USDA POWERLESS TO ASSIST 


IN OBTAINING “DO” ORDERS 


Office of Defense Mobilization Expected to Reorganize 
Procurement Procedures; Six Months Esti- 
mated for Shift 


WASHINGTON—The inability of 
equipment manufacturers and other 
suppliers of feed and flour milling in- 
dustries to obtain supplies of com- 
ponents and parts is beginning to 
make itself felt, although the cut- 
back in basic raw materials has not 
yet been of great importance indus- 
try-wide. 

One of the first groups to press 
for relief on the supply front has 
been the American Dehydrators 
Assn., led by Lloyd Larson, secretary, 
and L. J. Schiller, Hayward, Inc., 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, president of the 
association, who met here last week 
with officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in charge of agricul- 
tural equipment claims for consider- 
ation at the National Production Ad- 
ministration. 

The ADA officials were frankly told 
that, under the present NPA priority 
set-up, there is no possibility for re- 
lief now in getting a priority rating 
for supplies for farm equipment man- 
ufacturers. 

At the present time all civilian 
industry is obtaining approximately 
85% of its previous rate of delivery 
which indicates to NPA officials that 
few if any equipment plants are being 
shut down. This percentage is, of 
course, averaged over the entire 
civilian economy and its impact is 
felt in varying degrees between dif- 
ferent sized producers. 

The larger companies with better 
connections with basic suppliers are 
getting prior consideration, it is 
claimed, in the scramble for material. 


Situation to Become Worse 


This condition will get worse before 
it gets better, USDA officials admit. 

With the appointment of Charles 
E. Wilson, chairman of the board of 
the General Electric Co., as head of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, it 
now appears that the NPA is slated 
for absorption in a new administra- 
tive agency to gear the national econ- 
omy to an all-out drive for war mo- 
bilization. Mr. Wilson, who has placed 
important executives in NPA, is ex- 
pected to move the NPA into a new 
organization better suited to his pur- 
poses than the hybrid defense ar- 
rangement now existing as NPA in 
the Department of Commerce. 


USDA Powerless to Act 


Until the new Wilson organization 
is established, it seems pointless for 
farm equipment, feed or flour milling 
machinery manufacturers to depend 
upon the USDA as claimant agency 
for steel, component parts or elec- 
trical equipment for under the pres- 
ent set-up, the USDA is a sterile 
force and will remain so until the 
Wilson organization is perfected. 

In the meantime formal statements 
of needs of individual companies or 
industries may be submitted to USDA 
and simultaneously to NPA officials 
outlining the requirements of their 
particular groups. Such statements 





FLOUR MEN MEET — William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., New 
York, is shown at the left above with 
J. J. McMahon, International Mill- 
ing Co., New York, as they discuss 
the recent 40th anniversary dinner 
of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors. Mr. McMahon, as 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, made the arrangements for 
the outstandingly successful meeting 
commemorating four decades in the 
history of the flour distributing in- 
dustry in metropolitan New York. 





establish a record which ultimately 
may be considered. 

On the basis of 1950 production 
records there is no conclusive show- 
ing that any of the farm equipment 
industries will report an annual pro- 
duction lower than other years. In 
fact, it is stated in government quar- 
ters that farm equipment, feed and 
flour milling industry equipment pro- 
duction will average higher than in 
previous years 

The material and equipment short- 
age squeeze is disclosing the tighten- 
ing situation which will be felt sharp- 
ly about mid-year of 1951. In the al- 
falfa dehydrating industry, for exam- 
ple, where there has been a strong 
trend to mechanization, for new 
companies which have been develop- 
ing equipment, the squeeze may be so 
tight as to force these companies into 
military contract business and com- 
pel them to forego expansion plans 
they developed, as well as the needs 
of their customers 

While the immediate outlook for a 
loosening of basic supplies such as 
steel is dark there may be some re- 
laxation in the probable cutback in 
the production of automobiles. Major 
companies in this industry are plan- 
ning a 25% cutback in production 
starting the first quarter of 1951, 
which ordinarily would mean the re- 
lease of steel tonnage to other equip- 
ment industries. 

This is the one bright break in the 
cloudy horizon. However “DO” orders 
will command up to 15% of the pro- 
duction of most steel plants and until 
NPA or the new Wilson set-up takes 
decisive action there will still be a 
scramble among the civilian industry 
groups for the available free supplies. 

There is a substantial difference 
between the approach to war mobil- 





ization now and the last war. Prior 
to World War II, the domestic econ- 
omy was operating at approximately 
70% of capacity. Now we find the 
civilian economy geared to almost 
100%. Production for World War II 
geared the 1940 economy to an 
all-out level. Now war production 
will first shave off and then am- 
putate large segments of the civilian 
economy to provide priority of sup- 
plies for defense needs. 

Industry essentiality can be assessed 
as levels on a totem pole. As the 
Wilson organization goes into action 
and the impact of military demand is 
felt, the lower industries on the totem 
pole are likely to be cut off. 

Unhappily at this time, the time- 
table of essentiality has not been 
determined and the agricultural and 
food equipment industries have not 
been assigned their recognized places 
on the totem pole. It will take time 
to designate the place of these in- 
dustries and until such designation is 
made a scramble for needed basic 
material and component parts will 
continue. 


Relief in Six Months 

USDA officials believe that it may 
take as long as six months for the 
new Wilson agency to draft a work- 
able government imposed economy on 
the normal business pattern of the 
nation. 

The supply situation is serious in 
many respects but not one of des- 
pair. 

Tin is likely to be a material in 
gravely tight supply. Pet food manu- 
facturers probably will be wise in 
planning on a shift into glass. Their 
problem immediately is one of how 
quickly to plan to gear their plants to 
glass packing equipment. Tin is cur- 
rently under “DO” priority orders 
both for military orders and from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Under present conditions here there 
is no means by which pet food manu- 
facturers may obtain priority for 
equipment to switch their 
from packing in tin to glass. NPA 
does not appear to have any inter- 
mediate relief methods under consid- 
eration. 

No one doubts the ability of Mr. 
Wilson to organize the domestic eco- 
nomic machine to war production but 
it must be remembered that he part- 
ed company with War Production 
Board chief Donald Nelson when 
Mr. Wilson leaned over to the side 
of the military in World War II at 
what Mr. Nelson considered to be the 
expense of civilian requirements. Mr. 
Wilson is seen clearly as a partisan 
of the military claimants. At this 
time USDA representatives of claim- 
ants for materials and supplies for 
farm equipment, food and feed proc- 
essing industries have no more than 
a polite calling acquaintance at NPA 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. CULLEN THOMAS TALKS 
AT GRADUATION OF AIB 


CHICAGO—It was “ring out the 
old, ring in the new” at the graduat- 
ing exercises at the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking Dec. 16 in the 
new headquarters at 400 East On- 
tario St., Chicago, when 46 men com- 
pleted the General Comprehensive 
Course. It was the first class to be 
graduated from the new AIB build- 
ing. 

G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


plants ° 


gave the commencement address, and 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., president of the 
institute, presented the diplomas. Dr. 
William B. Bradley, scientific direc- 
tor of the institute, presided at the 
exercises at which more than 150 rela- 
tives and friends of the graduates and 
members of the alumni association 
were present. 

Everett T. Waller, president of 
AIB Alumni Assn., was one of the 
speakers, and Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the C. B. Morison Memorial Fund, 
presented the award to Ernest Zim- 
mer, Englewood, N.J. 

“Our Future” was the subject of 
the talk by Howard O. Hunter, execu- 
tive vice president of the institute. 

“The future of the institute will be 
whatever the industry wants it to 
be,” he said. “The scope of its work 
will increase in proportion to the sup- 
port which it receives.” 

“Dare to be different” was the 
challenge of the address which Mr. 
Thomas gave. He urged the men to 
investigate the opportunities for the 
development of new products and 
stressed the vaiue of new merchan- 
dising ideas. 

The school immediately began 
preparing for the opening Jan. 7 of 
the first of two short courses which 
are to be held early in the year. The 
cake course is scheduled for Jan. 7 
through Jan. 26 and a pie course for 
Jan. 28 through Feb. 16. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


PITTSBURGH GROUP SET 
FOR BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh, at a lunch- 
eon meeting recently, set up plans 
for the group’s participation in the 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. here Jan, 21-23. 

Registration and reservations will 
be handled by E. Willard Moore, 
paper broker; transportation, J. J. 
Mussman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; speakers, Theodore B. Doehla, 
Penn Baking Co.; president’s recep- 
tion, E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mills 
Co.; banquet, S. P. Stallworth, Ertl 
Baking Co.; retail bakers program, 
Paul M. Baker, Jennie Lee Bake 
Shops; ladies entertainment, J. R. 
Lloyd, J. R. Lloyd Co.; information, 
H. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mill; publicity, Howard W. Braun, 
Braun Baking Co.; general reception, 
J. W. Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., and ushers, Louis H. Braun, Key- 
stone Bakery. 

The Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. is 
planning special room _ reservation 
and train arrangements for the con- 
vention—conventioneers boarding the 
bakers’ special from the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York will re- 
ceive their hotel room key at that 
time if they have made prior reserva- 
tion, and their baggage will be taken 
directly to the William Penn Hotel. 

The train, equipped with a private 
diner and private baggage-refresh- 
ment cars, will arrive in Pittsburgh 
prior to the president’s reception and 
allied trades party the evening of 
Jan. 21. Details on room and train 
reservations may be obtained from 
G. Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Corp., 
15th and Venango Sts., Philadelphia 
40, co-chairman of the convention 
transportation committee. 
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“Precision” bs tha Soon’ toe slike aehd ob coutsd. ae 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal s 
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ABA Governors Plan Meeting on 
Enrichment Decennial Program 


CHICAGO—The board of gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn. 
will meet in St. Louis Jan. 9-10, it 

- has been announced by John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman. The meeting will be held 
at the Chase Hotel. 

Preceding the governors meeting, 
the program and planning committees 
for the Bakers of. America Program 
will meet Jan. 8, with Karl E. Baur, 
chairman of these committees, and 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, ABA 
president, presiding. 

Plans for the coming decennial! ol 
the enrichment of white bread will 
be presented in detail for approval 
by the committees. This will include 
many of the ways that the national 
advertising can be carried to th lo- 
cal level on an individual or a co- 
operative basis. 

The advertisement presented at 
the recent ABA national convention 
has been approved by Dr. Elmer L. 
Henderson, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., who wrote the 
main text of the copy. His statements 
are supported by such prominent men 
in the field of human nutrition as 
C. A. Elvehjem, professor of biochem- 


istry and dean of the graduate school, 
University of Wisconsin; Russell M. 
Wilder, M.D., emeritus professor of 
medicine, Mayo Foundation, and 
member of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council; L. A. Maynard, professor of 
biochemistry and nutrition, director 
of the school of nutrition, Cornell 
University; Thomas Parran, dean, 
graduate school of public health, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Philip C. Jeans, 
M.D., professor of pediatrics, chil- 
dren's hospital, University of Iowa, 
and a member of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Re- 
search Council; R. R. Williams, mem- 
ber of the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council and 
chairman of the Williams-Waterman 
Fund for the Combat of Dietary 
Diseases. 

Also to be reviewed and agreed 
upon will be the advertising, public 
relations, merchandising and consu- 
mer education for the continuing 
Bakers of America Program. This 
will also include ways in which bak- 
ers can use to advantage locally the 
materials emanating from the pro- 
gram. 





Glamour Version of 
“Sweetheart Cake” 
Announced by GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced a new “glamour 
version” of the “Sweetheart Cake” 
for 1951. This year the heart-shaped 
valentine cake will be “iced in deli- 
cate pink and topped with an eye- 
catching, red plastic ‘heart 'n cupid’ 
ornament.” This cake-top device per- 
mits bakers to give “Sweetheart 
Cake” more valentine appeal than 
ever before “with one quick motion 
of the hand,” the company points out. 

General Mills, Inc., will back the 
cake promotion with national radio 
advertising and a_ merchandising 
kit. Included in the kit are one-piece, 
heart-shaped molds that are good for 
20 to 25 bakings. Bakers who have 
their own molds may buy the cake 
promotional kit at a reduced rate. 
New this year are cellophane cake 
bands which transform any cake box 
into a special valentine gift box. 

A special “Betty Crocker Maga- 
zine of the Air’ broadcast will be 
aired over 201 American Broadcast- 
ing Co. stations, Feb. 8. The entire 


“Sweetheart Cake” Poster 


program will be devoted to “Sweet-: 


heart Cake,” which will be billed as 
“an ideal valentine gift available 
only at bakers.’’ Numerous sales mes- 
Sages will be made throughout th 
program urging the millions of listen- 
ers to get a “Sweetheart Cake” fro 

their bakers. 

Merchandising material in the sales 
kit has been selected on the basis 
of interviews with bakers as to their 
usefulness and effectiveness. A com- 
plete kit, selling for $2, contains the 
following items: 20 bright red, 
“heart 'n cupid” cake top ornaments; 
one full-color display piece designed 
to hold the “Sweetheart Cake”; two 
large, full-color posters (see accom- 
panying illustration); 20 cellophane 
cake box bands; 20 grease-proof, curl- 
resistant, heart-shaped doilies; 10 
one-piece, heart-shaped molds; 
liners cut to fit molds; two colorful 
window streamers; one proof sheet 
of three newspaper ads available in 
mat form and one merchandising 
booklet complete with formula, sales 
hints, sample radio commercials, dis- 
play ideas, ete. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF 


KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—For the third con- 
secutive four-week period, sales of 
the Kroger Co. have set all-time rec- 
ords. Sales for the 12th period, ending 
Dec. 2, totaled $69,997,388, an 11% 
increase over sales of $63,309,897 for 
the same four-week period a year ago. 
The previous high reported for the 
llth period was $67,988,148. Cumu- 
lative sales for the 12 periods of 1950 
totaled $782,964,903, a 5% increase 
over sales of $743,131,308 for the same 
12 periods last year. 


oF LiFeE—— 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PETER N. JOHNSON, 76, 
LEAVES DURKEE POSITION 


CHICAGO—Peter N. Johnson, 76, 
sales service man to the biscuit, 
cracker and confectionery industries 
for the Durkee Famous Foods divi- 
sion of the Glidden Co., has retired 
after 23 years of service. 

Mr. Johnson came to the U.S. from 
Sweden in 1880. He worked for the 
Quaker Biscuit Co. and the Loose 


MILLER 


Wiles Biscuit 
Durkee. 

He was honored by 35 of his col- 
leagues at a luncheon Dec. 14 at the 
Belden-Stratford Hotel, Chicago. G. 
Norman Bruce, manager for Durkee 
in Chicago, paid tribute to Mr. John- 
son for his long and loyal service to 
his customers and his company. 


Co. prior to joining 


BREAD (S$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. RETAILERS INVITED 
TO MEETING OF ALLIEDS 


“LOS ANGELES—The 600 retail 
bakers of Los Angeles County will be 
invited to attend the Jan. 17 meeting 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California. 
Robert Shipp, Sugar Products Co., 
president, announced the appoint- 
ments of Walter Wallenbrook, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, and Robert 
Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., as co- 
chairmen of this expanded meeting. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRAM FOR TRI-STATE 
CONVENTION DISCUSSED 


NEW ORLEANS—General features 
of the business program for the April 
8-10 convention of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers Assn. were discussed at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the program and 
speakers committee in mid-December 
at the Jung Hotel. 

Attending were John Wolf, Wm. 

» Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., presi- 


“dent; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 


Mobile, Ala., chairman of the program 
fand speakers committee; Louis 
Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., vice president of the 

rganization’s retail division; W. C. 
Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New 
Orleans, first vice president; Andreas 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans, 
vice president for Louisiana; S. J. 
Baudier, Jr., secretary-treasurer, and 
Roger Baudier, Sr., editor, The Dough 

y. 


& BREAD iS THE ? or =e 
Stepped Up Feeding 
Operations 


AF orecast in ’51 


100° 


NEW YORK — Favorable feeding 
rations will provide an incentive for 
farmers to raise and fatten a greater 
number of livestock in 1951, it was 
forecast this week by Dr. H. J. Preb- 
luda of U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 

In a year-end statement, Dr. Preb- 
luda pointed out that the feed indus- 
try will come in for its share of head- 
aches because of the ever changing 
picture on raw materials and supplies. 
Blackstrap molasses will be in short 
supply for feed purposes, but greater 
production of alcohol for synthetic 
rubber will increase supplies of dis- 
tillers’ by-product feeds, he said. 

The increased use of vegetable pro- 
tein ingredients will make feed man- 
ufacturers aware of amino acid rcla- 
tionships for balanced rations, he 
pointed out, adding that amino acid 
additions hold promise when used in 
certain low-cost formulations. 

“The days of using the same for- 
mula for several years are long by- 
gone because of the rapid changes 
taking place in the field of animal 
nutrition,” he continued. “Keeping 
pace with research will help assure 
a high quality production of meat, 
milk and eggs at low cost to the farm- 
er and consumer.” 

Greater defense spending will bring 
about a longer work week and in- 
crease family incomes so that the 
pattern of World War II will be re- 
peated, he said. 
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1951 Sugar 
Quota Set at 
8 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—The 1951 domes- 
tic sugar consumption quota has 
been set by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 8 million short tons, 
raw value. This compares with the 
original 1950 quota of 7.5 million tons, 
which was revised upward to 8.7 mil- 
lion tons before the end of the year. 

The action came following consid- 
eration of testimony presented at a 
Nov. 28 hearing held by USDA to 
determine domestic sugar consump- 
tion requirements for 1951. At the 
hearing, representatives of the bak- 
ing industry and other industrial us- 
ers of sugar urged establishing the 
1951 quota at 8.7 million tons, while 
representatives of the sugar-produc- 
ing industries asked for a 1951 quota 
not in excess of 7.9 million tons. 

The quota, established under pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act of 1948, is 
the amount of sugar the government 
will allow to be sold in the U.S. from 
domestic and island sugar producers. 

The basis for the USDA decision 
was reported to be the fact that 
in 1950 domestic consumption 
amounted to approximately 7.85 mil- 
lion tons and the new 8 million-ton 
level represents allowance for a 2% 
increase in the population. The USDA 
announcement stated that refiners’ 
stocks may be between 250,000 and 
300,000 tons larger than last year 
on December 31 and that stocks in 
the trade pipeline and on consumers’ 
shelves may run as high as 300,000 
tons heavier than last year at this 
time. 

Trade comment on the announce- 
ment was that the decision is clear- 
ly a compromise between the two 
groups whereas it has been hoped 
in these times of world political 
unrest that the quota would have 
been more liberal and that in- 
dustrial users would have been per- 
mitted greater latitude in building up 
inventories. Some observers forecast 
that before the year ends USDA will 
have to revise its quota upwards by 
at least another 500,000 tons. 

Under the provision of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 USDA may adjust the 
annual quota decision to maintain 
adequate supplies and hold prices 
stable. 

The Sugar Act requires that the 
Secretary of Agriculture announce 
his official estimate of domestic re- 
quirements for the coming year in 
December of each calendar year. In 
making that estimate he is required 
to take into consideration (1) the 
quantity of direct consumption sugar 
distributed in the 12 months ended 
the previous Oct. 31, (2) condition 
of inventories of sugar in the USS., 
(3) changes in consumption levels as 
indicated by demand factors and 
changes in the population and (4) the 
relationship between the price of su- 
gar and the cost of living since 1947, 
when price control on sugar ended. 

———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERSEAS MOVEMENT CUT 


TORONTO — Indications are that 
western grain shipments for overseas 
from Halifax and St. John will likely 
be not more than approximately 50% 
of a year ago. Elevators at the two 
ports with combined capacity of close 
to 6 million bushels held only 620,000 
bu. at the beginning of December. 
Reasons for the drop are largely a 
matter of transportation and late- 
ness of the western grain crops. 
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Wiley Akins Named 
to Post with Arrow 
Feed & Oil Corp. 


NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., New York, has announced the 
appointment of Wiley Akins as vice 
president in charge of feed operations 
of Arrow Feed & Oil Corp., Inc., an 
associate company of Continental 
Grain Co., with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Akins has been general 
manager of Burrus Feed Mills of Ft. 
Worth, with which he has been as- 
sociated for 17 years. 

Mr. Akins will act in an advisory 
capacity with Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, a subsidiary of Continental Grain 
Co. Although he will reside in St. 
Louis, he will maintain an office also 
at Arrow Mills, Inc., in Houston 

Mr. Akins will assume his new 
duties with the Arrow Feed & Oil 
Corp. Jan. 18. The company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of formula 
feeds extensively throughout the 
US 

A native Texan, Mr. Akins was 
born in Hillsboro. Shortly after com- 
pleting his education, he was em- 
ployed as a territory feed salesman 
for Ralston Purina Co. Six years 
later he joined the Burrus organiza- 
tion. During the period of Mr. Akins’ 
leadership, the Burrus Feed Mills 
grew rapidly and became one of the 
nation’s major feed manufacturers. 
Three years ago, the company built 
a new mill at Ft. Worth which is 
one of the largest and most modern 
in the industry. 

A prominent leader in the feed in- 
dustry, Mr. Akins is immediate past 
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president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and served two terms MENTE 
as president of the Texas Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. He also is past 
president of the Dallas Grain Ex- DAINTY 
change. He is a director of the Mid- 
west association, member and chair- 
man of the legislative council of the 
Texas association and a director of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 
Mr. Akins has been active also in 
civic affairs in Fort Worth. He was 
recently elected a director of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
and is a member of the executive 
committee of that organization. He is 
active in many other Ft. Worth civic 
and trade organizations. 


{\ STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
m:\ Exciting Designs « Wonderful Colors 
i Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Savannah New Orleans Houston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 
Wiley Akins 





INSTITUTE 


“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF | EVERY SACK K OF 


vaker Bakers Flour!” 

















The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company . 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 














7 The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, le.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 




















MILLING 2,600 YEARS AGO—About 
the time Solomon was building up 
Jerusalem into a great city, the his- 
torical tradition of the ancient 
Greeks was beginning with the story 
of the fall of Troy. Presumably some 
500 or 600 years intervened between 
the actual destruction of Troy by 
the Greeks and the final composition 
of the two mighty epics which have 
made the event enduringly famous. 
The pictures of Greek life presented 
by the Iliad and the Odyssey belong 
essentially to the seventh or eighth 
century before Christ, and not to the 
era in which the events are supposed 
to have taken place. None the less, 
these pictures are of remarkable 
value, above all by reason of their 
clearness, and there is in the twen- 
tieth book of the Odyssey a reference 
to flour milling which, when checked 
against the many other references 
to flour and bread in the Homeric 
poems, gives us a striking picture of 
the milling industry some 2,600 years 
ago. 

The passage occurs at the point 
where Odysseus, after many wander- 
ings, has returned from the siege 
of Troy to his home, where he is at 
first unrecognized. His house is vir- 
tually in possession of his wife's 
numerous suitors, whom Odysseus 
plans to slay, with the help of his 
son, Telemachus. The appointed day 
arrives, and Odysseus, still vexed by 
doubts as to the outcome, calls on 
the chief of the gods for a sign of 
impending victory. “Let some one,” 
he prays, “of the folk that are wak- 
ing show me a word of good omen 
within.” 

The answer straightway follows: 
“A woman, a grinder at the mill, 
uttered a voice of omen from within 
the house hard by, where stood the 
mills of the shepherd of the people. 
At these handmills 12 women in all 
were wont to bestir themselves, mak- 
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ing flour of barley and of wheat, the 
marrow of men. Now all the others 
were asleep, for they had ground out 
their task of grain, but this one alone 
did not yet rest, being the weakest 
of all. She now stayed her mill, and 
spake a word, a sign to her lord.” 

@ The Greeks Had a Name for It— 
Such was the flour milling establish- 
ment in the home of a Greek prince 
in the period when the Homeric 
poems were composed. It was even 
called a “mill,” the Greek word 
“mylé” (pronounced very much like 
the German “mihle’”’) being cognate 
with the Latin “mola,” whence came, 
likewise in Latin,’ the diminutive 
“molina,” a “little mill,” this, in turn, 
passing into early English as “myln,” 
whence the transition to “mill” is 
easy. Whether Odysseus had 12 mills, 
each with a single operative, or a 
smaller number, with the women 
working in shifts, is not entirely 
clear from the passage. Probably, 
however, there was an individual mill 
for each of the 12 women, as other- 
wise they would presumably not have 
all been allowed to sleep at the same 
time,—except, that is, the one “weak- 
est of all” who had not finished her 
allotment. 

Presumably the same women, with 
the same machinery, ground both 
wheat and btley, although the one 
in question refers specifically only 
to her toil in making barley flour. 
The two cereals are mentioned to- 
gether in the description preceding 
her speech, but there is no evidence 
as to whether they were used sep- 
arately, or combined in some form 
of mixed flour. The standard Homeric 
word for bread, “sitos,” has been 
interpreted by most lexicographers 
to mean wheat bread primarily, and 
perhaps exclusively. On the other 
hand, the word meaning wheat flour, 
“aleiar,” appears far less often than 





A report was current in northwestern Arkansas along about 
the first of the month of December, 1915, according to The 
Northwestern Miller of the fifteenth day of that month and 
ts <%= that year, to the effect that Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, had 

become sick and tired of the constant bick- 

erings and price warring among the mill- 

dua ~. ers of the Fish River Valley and was 

Dregs arranging to start a peace ship sailing 

down that stream. Besides Dad him- 

t self, the party was to include Judge 

Fetchit of the Fish County District 


Court, 


Lin Doolittle, the champion 


=. boy flutist of Hickory Mountain, the 


fa" 
<c 


Fish Town Glee Club and a 
number of Dad’s associates in 


the Stone’s Grocery Checker Society. This price war, Miller 
Fetchit was reported as saying, had got to stop. 





“alphiton,” which certainly indicates 
a flour made wholly or in part of 
barley. All varieties of flour were 
constantly characterized as “white,” 
so the “alphiton” was probably not a 
straight barley flour, but a blend with 
wheat. 

Unlike the Jews or the Egyptians, 
the Greeks were essentially a sea- 
faring people, and flour formed a 
regular part of the food supply for 
the crews of the Greek ships. Thus, 
in the second book of the Odyssey, 
when Telemachus goes off to seek 
his father, he gives the following 
order for the victualing of his ship: 
barley meal into well-sewn skins, 
and let there be 20 measures of the 
grain of bruised barley meal.” The 
custom of packing flour for shipment 
in leather sacks was practically uni- 
versal throughout the Greek world. 


@ The Flour Was White—Regarding 
the quality of this flour, it is signifi- 
cant that the adjective almost in- 
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variably applied to flour or bread in 
the Homeric poems is “leukos,” which 
means “bright,” “white.” The white- 
ness of all flour of the Homeric pe- 
riod seems to have been its most sa- 
lient characteristic, and certainly, if 
the bread had been coarse or dark, 
some other word than “white” would 
have been found to supply its chief 
description. It was just this kind of 
bread which appears repeatedly in 
the Homeric poems as “the marrow 
of men,” the phrase being a close 
equivalent to “the staff of life.”” The 
insistence on whiteness suggests that 
there must have been some degree 
of separation of the bran from the 
kernel of the grain in the Greek 
milling process, and this idea is sup- 
ported by the fact that Odysseus, 
like many a country miller of later 
times, kept pigs, and fed them on 
“husks,” which almost certainly 
means the offials of wheat and bar- 
ley milling. 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller 








50 Years Ago: 


A correspondent in Asia wrote that 
there was “considerable experimental 
wheat growing as well as flour mill- 
ing in progress throughout Japan.” 
Pacific Coast millers of this country 
had found the Orient a profitable and 
growing market for flour in the last 
decade of the Nineteenth Century. 

A hurricane and tidal wave sweep- 
ing over Galveston, Texas, badly dam- 
aged the 1,000-bbl. plant of the Texas 
Star Flour Mills. Three elevators 
were involved. 

Wheat breeding was in progress cn 
an extensive scale at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station operated in con- 
junction with the University of Min- 
nesota. 

The new Pillsbury oatmeal mill in 
Minneapolis was referred to as a 
new departure for that city—‘Min- 
neapolis is the great flour producing 
center of the world; why should it 
not have a like position in the produc- 
tion of cereals?” 

The editor was indignant over 
Grape-Nuts advertising which ma- 
ligned white bread. Samples: “Bread 
dyspepsia is common. It affects the 
bowels vecause white bread is nearly 
all starch. The effect of eating Grape- 
Nuts ten days or two weeks, and 
the discontinuance of ordinary white 
bread, is very marked. The user will 
gain rapidly in strength and physical 
and mental health.” 

John Washburn of Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. was serving as president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

There was an item in “Coopers’ 


Chips” to the effect that a week’s 
sale of 103,900 wooden barrels in 
Minneapolis represented the consump- 
tion of 560,000 coiled elm hoops and 
338,000 hickory hoops. 

Millers were still calling “clear” 
flour ‘bakers’ flour,” though The 
Northwestern Miller was doing its 
best to persuade them not to. In this 
it had the support of John J. Regan, 
the great Minneapolis wholesale bak- 
er of that time. 

Reviewing the year in milling The 
Northwestern Miller said: ‘Never has 
there been a year when conditions 
that affect the trade were more con- 
trary nor when competition was 
keener nor when section waged war 
against section more fiercely. Yet, 
the careful observer sees in all this 
but the working out of a law of na- 
ture, with the result that the men 
of milling have developed new power 
and, as a class, are stronger, better 
business men than they were a year 
ago. 

Highest prize for flour at the Paris 
Exposition was awarded to the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
of Minneapolis. Gold medals were giv- 
en to Alliance Milling Co. and De- 
catur Cereal Mill Co. of Decatur, IIl.; 
a silver medal to Del Monte Milling 
Co. of San Francisco, and a bronze 
medal to Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., of Lon- 
don and New York, was awarded a gold 
medal for its dog biscuit, and a gold 
medal went to National Biscuit Co., 
U.S.A., for crackers and biscuits. P. 
Jacquet of Paris earned a gold medal 
with bread made from Pillsbury flour. 
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ON BUYING AND SELLING FLOUR 


E sat of late at the feet of a veritable 
Wi geene among flour merchants. The 
thoughts he expressed and the principles he 
preached are the currency of all good salesman- 
ship. Perhaps they can be found in all the text- 
books, but there was a specific aptness in the 
words of his wisdom, a philosophy so ripened with 
experience in the buying and selling of flour as to 
make them seem original and of particular ap- 
propriateness for all sellers and buyers of flour 
to hear. As nearly as these sayings can be re- 
membered and paraphrased, here they are—or 
some of them: 

Reciprocal respect and confidence must be pres- 
ent in every relationship between a purchaser and 
a seller. No contract that proves unsatisfactory to 
one can be regarded as satisfactory to the other. 
Inefficient, expensive and unprofitable is a sales 
program in which each successive individual order 
must be resold to the buyer. This sort of thing 
provides no reasonable assurance of outlet for 
production as a basis for the supplier's planning, 
and repeating the process of analysis, selection 
and negotiation for each order, with no assurance 
of continuity, is equally inefficient for the buyer. 
On both sides the objective is to establish a 
relationship of mutual confidence and satisfaction. 
This is essential to proper planning for distribu- 
tion and procurement. It can be done without 
hazarding any interest on the side of either. 

Purchasing agent and sales representative 
should be truly representative of their principals. 
Their companies will be judged by them. Of both, 
complete honesty and freedom from subterfuge 
must be expected as the first requisite. This quali- 
fication implies the presence of other essentials of 
a satisfactory transaction—reliability of state- 
ment and conscientious performance of promises. 
Following close after these things in importance 
are courtesy, cooperation and consideration. Sales- 
men possessing these virtues will avoid over-fre- 
quent, over-long and badly-timed calls, and they 
will observe the proprieties in making their sales 
approaches. Their sales story will be in terms of 
the buyer’s interests and needs. Reciprocal con- 
sideration on the part of the purchaser will re- 
quire promptness in receiving callers, undivided 
attention to the matter in hand during an inter- 
view, reasonable explanation if the answer is 
“No,” and frankness in telling a salesman there is 
no prospect of a sale. 

Salesmen, of course, should be well informed 
about their products. Many of them are not. Our 
Solomon contends that a salesman who can con- 
tribute nothing beyond current quotations and a 
buyer who thinks of nothing but price and knows 
little of the product and the use for which it is 
intended are sad representatives of reputable and 
enlightened merchandising. He feels that the 
buyer who shuts himself off from constructive 
advice and suggestions and the salesman who 
fails to base his recommendations on a full knowl- 
edge and appraisal of the buyer’s needs are 
doing a disservice to themselves and to their 
employers. 

Of course, the principle of competitive bidding 
must be kept alive. This is a useful and necessary 
function. But low-price introductory offers, says 
Solomon, afford no permanent advantage and are 
usually recognized at their true value. Quotations 
should be confidential. When a buyer discloses 
them to the seller’s competitor he may obtain 
what seems to be a temporary advantage but in 
the long run he will lose by it. Live and let live, 
cautions Solomon. Put consideration of price in 
reasonable relationship with satisfaction and 
value. Price is important, but it is not everything. 
It is meaningless unless it is predicated on 
assured quality and delivery, reliability and con- 
tinuity of supply. ; 

Finally, there is the matter of customer 
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loyalty, which works both ways. This does not 
mean corresponding disloyalty to the employer, 
but it does mean that the seller should see that 
a friendly and valued customer gets all the 
advantages to which he is entitled. On the other 
hand it means that the buyer owes a return of the 
compliment to the seller. This implies no elimina- 
tion of competition or discontinuance of the search 
that must always go on for better materials and 
more advantageous sources of supply, but it cer- 
tainly does dictate that no successful buyer- 
seller relationship can be built on destructive 
competition—on playing one supplier against 
another. 

Solomon, we are forced to admit, is no 
dog-eat-dog philosopher. We commend him equally 
as a purchasing agent and as a salesman. 


From Battle Creek, Mich. (what more likely 
place than this for such a thing?), comes the re- 
port that Theodore Soloski, chief of the Cereal 
and Baked Products Division of the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, calls for a wheat concentrate 
which can be added to army issue white flour “to 
simulate whole wheat bread.” Such a concen- 
trate, he says, should contain wheat bran, shorts 
and germ. Just why an honest-to-goodness whole 
wheat loaf (perhaps even with soybeans) wouldn't 
do is not made clear. Can't be a problem of keep- 
ing quality, for Mr. Soloski says the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute has found 
a way to stabilize the proposed concentrate and 
keep it sweet and pure. 


BUILDING A BUSINESS FAMILY 


OMETIMES, when we look at the records of 

the divorce mills and the rosters of the 
foundling asylums, we come close to the conclu- 
sion that there may be more family life in the 
business world than there is on the plane of matri- 
mony. There are business failures, too, but possi- 
bly these are due less to a lack of family team- 
work than is the case in those homes where 
personal ties are broken or where there is too 
little of the family solidarity that is needed for 
successful living. 

Nearly all business enterprises are group ven- 
tures. Business firms are people. Success or failure 
is mostly a matter of how well these people work 
together. If the business family is solidly knit, 
success may be taken for granted. 

These truths were the same when all business 
was small in comparison with the scale of today. 
They were a natural condition and had not been 
developed into a science of employer-employee 
relationships. Perhaps we might put the matter 
the other way round and say that these truths 
are the same today, when business is generally 
so big, as they were when it was mostly small. 
The need of business family teamwork is Jarger 
—that is all—and the structures for creating and 
maintaining it are more difficult and complex. 

Our little soliloquy has been inspired by read- 
ing an account of the “attitude study” that was 
recently conducted by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., among 
its employees. The purpose was to find out 
what was wrong in employer-employee relation- 
ships—if anything—so that something might be 
done about it. But the outcome was by no 
means a one-way affair. Results were reported to 
the employees, and should have done much toward 
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correcting wrong attitudes in that part of the 
team. Each person who answered the quiz could 
very easily figure his comparative score. He could 
see how many agreed with him—and how many 
didn’t. Some were badly out of step. 

The best thing about the test may have been 
the simple fact that one was conducted. It showed 
a definite and conscious “company attitude” to- 
ward its employees. And management began to 
act upon employee attitudes and reactions as soon 
as they were tabulated. There was a real “family 
linen washing.” 

Pillsbury’s own score was flattering. Clearly, 
Pillsbury people like being Pillsbury people. 

Most big companies today make a great point 
of keeping their employees informed about the 
business that brings them a living. Most of them 
do a fine job of it and realize its importance. Yet 
it is significant proof of this importance, and of 
the fact that even more must be done along this 
line, to find that Pillsbury people-—-most of whom 
said they felt that they were well informed about 
the company—had only a vague idea of how 
much the company earned. They guessed that net 
profit was anywhere from 1¢ to more than 30¢ 
on every dollar of sales. Forty-two percent said 
they had no idea at all about earnings. Only 1% 
guessed the right figure, which is less than 1¢. 
Last year, according to the company’s annual 
Statement, its profit actually was three-fourths 
of a cent. 

Big sales do not necessarily mean big profits. 
This is a fact of business family life that is not 
well enough understood in the business family 
circle. If it were properly appreciated there would 
be more work, more wage, more contentment— 
and, finally, more profit. These are the best anti- 
dotes we know of for the welfare state—and the 
best safeguards against Socialism. 


Supporting his advice to the baking industry 
to become more research-minded in an era of 
rapidly developing research-mindedness, George 
H. Coppers, president of the National Biscuit Co., 
makes this provocative statement: “As expendi- 
tures for research increase by leaps and bounds, 
the rate of industrial change likewise accelerates. 
Both the birth rate and the death rate of prod- 
ucts the public consumes are climbing at a ter- 
tific rate. The life expectancy of a single product 
grows shorter every day.” Bread has had a long 
life. It has changed much in substance but little 
in form. Probably, therefore, it has a reasonably 
good remaining expectancy. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Coppers thinks there is plenty of room for change 
—all of it in the right direction and in the best 
interest both of the loaf and of the eater thereof. 


ANTIBIOTICS AND MOPPETS 


AN the antibiotics make the kiddies grow 

faster, as they do the pigs and chickens? 
The question isn’t rhetorical and the subject isn’t 
at all academic. An answer is even now being 
sought in the nutritional laboratory. Dr. Charles 
King, scientific director of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, has announced that preliminary tests of 
antibiotics as growth supplements for children 
are under way. 

There was some apprehension in the recent 
beginning of the antibiotic era lest unwanted 
growth stimulus might be transmitted from pig 
to eater thereof in the form of residual antibiotic 
substances, but we have been assured that to date 
there is no laboratory evidence of such a thing. It 
may be assumed, however, that the researchers 
of the Nutrition Foundation will not neglect this 
somewhat disturbing antibiotic aspect. 

Eugenics and nutrition already have enlarged 
the human form. If biochemistry is to make us 
grow faster and thus perhaps farther it is highly 
proper for those who must house, clothe and feed 
the coming generations to be forewarned. 
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Harold H. Vogel 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
NAMES H. H. VOGEL 


—< = 
Continental Grain Co. Official Nom- 
inated for Presidency of Mer- 
chants Exchange for 1951 
ST. LOUIS—Harold H. Vogel, vice 
president and manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Continental Grain 
Co., has been nominated for the pres- 
idency of the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis for the year 1951, accord- 
ing to an announcement by R. E. Nye, 





Status of IWA 


Territorial Quotas 
(1950-51) 


In metric tons—wheat equivalent 
(Through Dec. 8) 
Quota for 
‘Territory crop year Purchases Balancet 
Belgium— 
Belgian Congo 
Netherlands- 
Surinam . 
6 Islands .... 
Portugal— 
Angola (Port. 
W. Africa) 
Mozambique 
(Port. E 
Africa) 
Cape Verde 
Islands 
Macau ..... 
Port. Guinea 
Port. India .... 
St. Thome & 
Principe 4 500 
Timor ere 450 
U.K 


16,666 6,338.78 
6,650 
. 11,000 


3,946.82 
5,485.53 


2,703.18 
5,514.47 


9,000 4,221.85 


14,000 386.94 


1,900 


12,000 


144.96 
2,488.49 
244.38 
5,345.46 


9,5 $1 
30.62 


3,900 


312.43 187.57 
al 450.00 
Aden ~ snake 
Anglo-E. Sudan 
Anglo-Iranian 


10,584 
21,168 


10,583.80 
21,167.63 


25,909 

Bahamas 6,616 
Barbados 
Bermuda ose 
Br. Guiana ... 
Br. Honduras 
Br. Solomon Is. 

Somaliland 


Gibraltar 
Gilbert & 
Ellice Is. 
Gold Coast 
Grenada ° 
Hong Kong ... 15,5 . é 4 
Jamaica hee B 29,040.68 
Leeward Isles 3,993.83 
Malay 43,014.96 
Malta . 19,946.10 
Mauritius ...... 10,369.61 
New Hebrides . 453.08 
Nigeria 6,142.86 
North Borneo 486.92 
Nyasaland 2,022.44 
Rhodesias (Nthn. 
and Sthn.) 
St. Lucia ...... 
St. Vincent 
Sarawak 
Sterre Leone 


104.13 
13,186.56 


34,545.69 
1,318.39 
1,049.74 
2,201.98 
1,392.13 

691.73 


10,140.41 
1,806.61 
1,492.26 

. 


2,417.87 
578.27 

. 47,627 27,165.92 20,461.08 

Zanzibar .... 457 203.22 253.78 
*Quotas closed. tSubject to remainder be- 


ing within the unfulfilled guaranteed quan 
tity of the parent country 
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chairman of the 
mittee. 

Mr. Vogel is currently first vice 
president of the exchange. He came 
to St. Louis from Chicago in 1929 
to become associated with the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., with which he 
has been connected ever since. He has 
been a member of the exchange since 
1935. He spent four years in the army 
during World War II in intelligence 
work. The greater part of his war 
service was spent in the European 
Theater of Operations. Upon his re- 
turn to civilian life, he resumed his 
duties with Continental and was ap- 
pointed vice president of that com- 
pany in 1946. 

Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: For first 
vice president, D. W. Kleitsch, Cargill, 
Inc.; second vice president, J. L. 
Young, vice president of Norris Grain 
Corp.; for directors, R. H. Dean, 
Ralston Purina Co.; E. S. Deibel, 
Elam Grain Co.; E. F. Hugo, Illinois 
Grain Corp., and Voris Toberman, 
Toberman Grain Co. 

The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is L. C. Chase, general man- 
ager, Valier & Spies Milling Company 
St. Louis division, and vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. The annual election will be held 
Jan. 17 in the trading hall of the ex- 
change. 

The report also announced the fol- 
lowing nominations for committee 
members: For committee of arbitra- 
tion: C. L. Douthett, R. C. Jadwin, 
G. L. Kelley, A. E. Schneider and T 
M. Scott. For committee of appeals: 
Kurt Horn, R. J. Huetteman, J. O. 
Morrissey, C. R. Pommer and R. B 
Wilson. 

——— BREAD |S 
ALBERS TO BUILD 

KANSAS CITY—The Albers Mill- 
ing Co. has purchased a vacant tract 
of land in Kansas City, Kansas, up- 
on which a wholesale warehouse and 
retail sales outlet will be erected 
The Albers company operates the 
Spear Mills division in Kansas City 
The property was acquired from 
Buford Kelso, owner of the Kelso 
Feed Co., Kansas City 


nominating com- 
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AIB STUDENTS HONORED 
BY ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CHICAGO — The 58th graduating 
class of the American Institute School 
of Baking was honored at a lunch- 
eon at the Bismarck Hotel Dec. 9 
sponsored by Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Representing the host was Paul Guig- 
non, general sales manager, St. Louis; 
F. W. Nicolai, Chicago; W. E. Schu- 
macher, Chicago, and William Kent, 
Chicago. A program followed the 
luncheon. 
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JOINS BAG PROGRAM 

EVANSTON, ILL. — The Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Pro- 
gressive Bag Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., to membership in the National 
Cotton Bag Converting Program. Offi- 
cials of TBMA said that the New 
Haven firm would support the na- 
tional program designed to maintain 
high salvage prices for bakers flour 
bags through resale as dish towels by 
groceries, department stores and simi- 
lar outlets. 


ANNOUNCE FORMATION 
OF BROKERAGE FIRM 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. — Announce- 
ment has been made of the forma- 


tion of the Ward & Tomlinson Co., 
Johnstown. The firm will act as bro- 


Lire—— 


ker of agriculture specialties used by 
farmers and feeders in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Ohio. 

The firm was formerly known as 
the Ward Brokerage Co., of which 
L. S. Ward was the owner. Clinton 
Tomlinson was formerly the sales 
manager of Dailey Mills, Inc., Olean, 
N.Y., formula feed manufacturer. Mr. 
Tomlinson joined the Dailey Mills 
organization two years ago, coming 
from Circleville, Ohio, where he had 
served for three years as sales man- 
ager for John W. Eshelman & Sons. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. BUYS 
COAST FISHING FIRM 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
has acquired full ownership of the 
Coast Fishing Co., Wilmington, Cal., 
Donald B. Lourie, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Coast Fishing is a packer of cat 
food and canned fish. The company 
owns two plants, one at Wilmington 
and the other at Lubec, Maine. 

Entrance of Quaker, a large pro- 
ducer of animal feeds including 
canned and dry dog foods, into the 
cat food business is a logical one, Mr. 
Lourie said. Quaker, he explained, 
uses fish by-products in its feeds, a 
small portion of which the new plants 
can supply. Cat foods, on the other 
hand, use various cereal ingredients 
which Quaker produces. 

Coast Fishing will operate as a 
separate unit, and tne present man- 
agement, personnel, merchandising 
channels, and brokers will be retained. 

The purchase of Coast Fishing 
brings the total number of Quaker 
plants in this country to 19. 
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FRED H. HAFNER NAMED 
TO NEW GMI POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Fred H. Hafner as a vice president 
of the chemical division of General 
Mills, Inc., was announced by Whit- 
ney H. Eastman, division president. 

Mr. Hafner joined General Mills in 
1946 in new products commercial re- 
search. In his present position he di- 
rects the purchase of soybeans and 
sale of soybean oil meal for General 
Mills processing plant at Belmond, 
Iowa. He will direct similar activi- 
ties for a new soybean plant to be 
erected at Rossford, Ohio. 
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BURRUS SALESMEN WIN 
NEW SUITS AND BOOTS 
FORT WORTH—W. Bassett Orr, 
assistant manager of Burrus Feed 
Mills in Fort Worth, has just an- 
nounced winners of the firm’s new 
dealer contest which closed Dec. 23. 
“X” team secured the greatest 
number of new dealers for Texo 
Feeds, and each member will receive 
a new suit. Grady Jones was captain. 
Other members were Les Miller, Rus- 
seli Smith, John Bott, Ed Harris, O. 
W. Marschall and Bill Florida. Sec- 
ond place was captured by “E” team, 
led by H. H. Weatherby. Members 
were Van McDougal, David Cline, I. 
F. Johnson, Jr., Walter Curtis, Don 
Hightower, Paul Crawley, and James 
Ford. Each will receive a pair of 
hand-made boots. John Bott, high 
point man, won a trip to the Sugar 
Bowl football game at New Orleans. 
Each of the four teams was desig- 
nated by a letter from the word 
“TEXO,” 
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ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Feder- 

ation of Agriculture will hold its 15th 


annual meeting in Calgary, Alta., 
starting Jan. 22. 
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FLOUR MEN MEET— Shown in the 
illustrations above are some of the 
guests at the recent 40th anniversary 
meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour’ Distributors. (1) 
Don Rogers, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and S. R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York. (2) J. A. Mac- 
Nair and Ernest Buchow of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., New York. (3) 
Gene Lair, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, and Mr. Rogers. (4) Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and Walter E. 
Sands, Sands, Taylor & Wood COo., 
Boston, vice president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. (5) 
Mr. MacNair and Willem C. Schil- 
thuis, Continental Grain Co., presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, of which Mr. MacNair is 
treasurer. (6) W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York; Jules 
Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Louis, president, National Association 
of Flour Distributors, and Mr. Sands. 
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SOMETHING 


GOOD 


They're ALL good . . . these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 
example. They're known far and wide as fine 
Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 


isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! §=\Q 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


firrad is the 


Lf 
6 CN 


Pe, 
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KANSAS BEST 


olers Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 














“Only 4% of the nation’s manufacturers started 
before 1900. To keep your business going, you have 
to keep on your toes.” 


AV: 
*BLisued » 


R. K. PEEK 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 


——O— 


President 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Steck Market Picture 


Qaoctations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks Usted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New Vork Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 


1950— 
Allied Mills, Ine. 303% «27 
Allis-Chalmers 4344 28% 
Pid. $3.25 « 99% 
Am. Cyanamid 76% 
Pfd. ~ 


A-D-M Co. 

Borden 

Burry Bis. Corp. 
Baking Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 2 9%, 
Gen. Baking Co. ’ 9% 
Pfd. $8 36 145 
Gen. Foods Corp. 3 4414 
Pfd. $3.50 99% 
Gen. Inc. 5 51% 
Pa. t 97 105% 
Pfd. 5% 29% 124% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. m4 112% 
Pid. $5 37 129 
Hathaway io 
Inc., 
Horn & Hardast 
¥. 


7 
119% 


Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pid. $4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co & 
Pfd. $6 160% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 103% 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 
Pfd. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Pid. $4.50 
tSterling Drug 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 33 2ite 29% 3014 
Pid. $4.50 y i, 106 *106 
Victor Ch, Wks a { 47 
Pid. $3.50 § 100% 
Wagner Bak. Co 7 7 
Ward Bak. Co. 175% 18% 
Warrants 7%, q 6% 6% 
Pfd. $5.50 3 { 105% 101% 


Bid Asked 
14% 15% 


+Colorado Milling & Elev 

+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 14% 15% 

*Standard Milling Co. . ™™% 8% 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Dec. 29: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 111 113 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 108 114 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 


Dec. 
15, 
--—1950— 1950 
Canada Bread, 
Pid. F ‘ 
Can. Food Prod. 
Pfd. A 
Catelli Food, B . 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. . 
Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of theWoods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Purity Flour 
Pfd. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 32% 
Pid. 4%% 98% 
Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


a 


—— ° 
AAAS H Sew 
Fi 


ue 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 

Canada Bread 2.60 3.00 
Canadian Bakeries 8% 10 
- anadian Food Products, A 6 7 

Catelli Food, A cooce 39% 
Inter-City Bakery 13% 
International Milling, Pfd 98 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, A 10% 
McCabe Grain, B 9% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 165 
Reliance Grain ° 50 
St. Lawrence Flour 7 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Toronto Elevators . HY 
Woods Manufacturing 24 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE 
TORONTO—W. S. Antliff, general 
manager of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
Walter G. McAdam as general sales 
manager of the company and of H. 

C. Wright as personnel manager. 
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speci 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


choice 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
‘ abort ne Ba aking 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


SINCE 1884 








al r* . ~ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“ ” 
SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


324 N. Holliday St Baltimore, Md. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Helps build your reputation 
at a baker of the finest cakes 
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CAKE FLOUR 
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ee by other exporters, In one coun- 
try alone, over 10° of the quota was 
loat because of failure to export. Only 
m™ of the sales made by the U.S 
toy thie Countey were exported 
import permits 
principal reason for 
» export contracts 
ENporters are ft nded that a sale 
Tracy » 


Tiieulties over 
have been 
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licensing system should be covered 
by import licenses before such sales 
are reported to the CCC. Exporters 
should make provision in their con- 
tracts with buyers to take account 
of such import control regulations as 
may be in effect in the importing 
country to which the wheat or flour 
is sold 
Twe Stand Out 


> several can 
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a ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


2 AECKMART MILLING CO, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, “STAUNTON —ViRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA..  PETROIT, “ 
FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CMICAGO. ST. Lous Maat VILLE, ' 
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To any baker interested in pushing 
the quality of his bread UP and 
holding costs DOWN, we recom- 
mend RODNEY flours. For these 
superior flours are real _profit- 
makers for the baker. When you 
bake them, you first will be im- 
pressed by the high-scoring loaves 
you will get. Then you will notice 
the economy of high quality —the 
money-saving yields and the trouble- 
free production that keeps costs 


low. Try a RODNEY brand and 


you will, as so many bakers do, 








standardize on these superb flours. 
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Kansas City, MeDhorson, Lindaboeg and Hassell, Kansas 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubberd 8340 


CHICAGO 
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Quarter Million 
Bread Stuffing 
Booklets Issued 


CHICAGO—Within the past few 
weeks, approximately a quarter mil- 
lion copies of one of the American 
Institute of Baking’s most recently 
released recipe booklets, “Bread 
Stuffing the Year ‘Round’ have been 
distributed, the AIB has stated 

Designed to assist the baker in 
protecting the valuable holiday sea- 
son market for bread for poultry 
stuffing, the booklet will promote 
the sale of bread for stuffing for 
fish, meat and vegetables throughout 
the year 

That the baking industry is anx- 
ious to protect this threatened mar- 
ket is evidenced in the fact that as 
the result of the institute’s making 
this recipe booklet available to them 
for point of sale distribution, or for 
direct mail use, more than 150,000 
copies have been purchased by Bak- 
ers of America Program to promote 
its use by the industry. 

Food editors of newspapers, and 
women radio and television program 
broadcasters and telecasters are of- 
fering it to their readers and lis- 
teners. Requests for the booklet are 
being received from all parts of the 
country; and the New York Times 
Nov. 19 offered it to its readers 





Eight California 
Baking Firms Win 
Sanitation Award 


LOS ANGELES—For the second 
consecutive year the Food Sanita- 
tion Service, a division of Food & 
Drug Service, Inc., Los Angeles, has 
awarded eight California baking 
plants annual honor roll awards for 
consistent achievement in maintain- 
ing a high standard of excellence in 
food plant sanitation during the past 
year 

The plants, thoroughly and regular- 
ly inspected at least once each month 
and in most cases once a week, have 
been found to be consistently manu- 
facturing, packing and storing food 
products under rigid sanitary re- 
quirements set by Food & Drug Serv- 
ice, Inc., which reports it is an in- 
dependent, privately operated com- 
pany composed of a group of former 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
inspectors and analysts. 

The eight baking plants honored 
are: Di Carlo’s National Bakery, Inc., 
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San Pedro; Golden Crust Bakery, 
Bakersfield; Grandma Baking Co., 
Los Angeles; Helms Bakeries, Los 


Angeles; Helms Bakeries, Montebello; 
Los Angeles Donut Corp., Los An- 
geles; Oroweat Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, and the Oroweat Baking Co., 
San Francisco. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


RESTAURANT INSTITUTE 
GETS 4 SCHOLARSHIPS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—A grant 
of four scholarships to forward the 
work of training young Americans 
for employment in the hotel and 
restaurant industries has been made 
to the Restaurant Institute at New 
Haven, Conn., by Conrad N. Hilton, 
in behalf of the Hilton Hotels Corp 
of which he is president, Mrs. James 
Rowland Angell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Restaurant 
Institute, and Mrs. Frances L. Roth, 
administrative director, have an- 
nounced. 

The four $500 scholarships are open 
to well-qualified candidates in any 
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of the three, 8-month courses offered 
at the school, which include basic 
restaurant trades, baking and ad- 
vanced cooking. They will be award- 
ed to students who enroll for terms 
beginning in January, May or Sep- 
tember of 1951. Requirements for ad- 
mission to the institute are a high 
school or vocational school degree, or 
the equivalent in experience in the 
hotel and restaurant industries. 
Founded in 1946, the restaurant in- 
stitute is a non-profit, culinary trade 
school with resident facilities provid- 
ing expert instruction and practical 
training in the culinary arts in a 
concentrated 32-week course. 


Carr-Consolidated 
Again Wins National 
Truck Safety Award 


TOLEDO — The first Auto-Lite 
safety award of the current season, 
given in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assn. for outstanding 
safety performances by motor truck 
fleets, has been presented to the Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

It was the second consecutive year 
the company has been cited for oper- 
ating the nation’s safest truck fleet 


29 


in the class of vehicles traveling over 
200,000 miles annually on local and 
over-the-road routes. 

The presentation was made to Don 
Roberts, safety director for Carr- 
Consolidated, during the second an- 
nual meeting of the Luzerne County 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Assn. in Wilkes-Barre. The 
award consists of an engraved plaque, 
an inscribed gift and special wallet 
cards for each driver in the company’s 
fleet. 

The Electric Auto-Lite truck safety 
awards are given yearly to individ- 
uals whose companies win American 
Trucking Assn. competitions 





“NATURAL” 





FRESHNESS 


IN YOUR WHITE BREAD 


WHEN YOU 
UPERSHORT 





USE 





with the All Vegetable Emulsifier 


THE 


BROLITE 
CO. 





225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
4128 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Wheat Agreement 





(Continued from page 26) 


part, from the fact that some of the 
importing countries had inadequate 
means of regulating commercial pur- 
chases. Also, some exporters over- 
looked their responsibility to deter- 
mine the eligibility of sales before 
committing themselves finally to their 
buyers. 

During 1950-51 exporters will have, 
of course, the same responsibility as 
in the previous year to protect them- 
selves against the possibility that 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 
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sales will not be confirmed. It is ne- 
cessary that particular care be exer- 
cised as quotas near completion. Since 
operations under the wheat agree- 
ment began, several importing coun- 
tries have improved their import reg- 
ulations which should contribute to 
the closing out of quotas in a more 
orderly manner. 

The CCC recognizes that notifica- 
tion from London that a particular 
quota is fulfilled does not automati- 
cally result in notification of all ex- 
porters that such quota is filled, even 
though information is released to the 
press and ticker services and is tele- 
typed to eight Production and Mar- 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


se have just tried Wy tase. 


keting Administration 
offices immediately 

in Washington. The 
account of normal 
transmitting information in deter- 
mining whether or not a sale may 
be confirmed. However, the responsi- 
bility for being informed rests with 
the exporter, and CCC cannot guaran- 
tee to confirm sales even though they 
may have been made without knowl- 
edge by the exporter that the quota 
had been filled. Some exporters, by 
being members of an organization 
which provides such services, receive 
notification of important wheat agree- 
ment events by telegram shortly after 


commodity 
upon receipt 
CCC takes 
delays in 
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the announcements are released in 
Washington. 

During the course of the 1949-50 
wheat agreement year a question was 
raised by an importing country with 
the wheat council in London whether 
a wheat agreement importing coun- 
try might resell wheat which it had 
purchased under the terms of the 
wheat agreement to another wheat 
agreement importing country. It was 
determined by the wheat council that 
such resale transactions were permis- 
sible under the agreement. The quan- 
tity sold is chargeable on the wheat 
council’s records against the quota 
of either the first or the second pur- 
chasing country as agreed between 
those countries. 

As a result of this action on the 
part of the council and in recognition 
of the fact that to make most resales 
possible it would be necessary for 
shipment to the final destination to 
take place directly from the U.S. port, 
the CCC amended its wheat agree- 
ment regulations so that export pay- 
ment could be made upon export to 
a destination other than the original 
purchasing country. During 1949-50, 
two importing countries, which did 
not require all of their quotas, made 
purchases from the U.S. which they 
subsequently resold to other wheat 
agreement countries which had filled 
their quotas. These resales totaled 
slightly more than 3.5 million bushels. 


Extensions Granted 


The CCC announced Feb. 20, 1950, 
that a system of separate export pay- 
ment rates was being announced for 
specified periods of export (neces- 
sary to take account of .the spread 
in domestic market prices for cur- 
rent and future delivery). In some 
cases it was found impossible to com- 
plete exportation within the specified 





My bread is whiter and - * P period and the exporter requested an 
* a+ ; « ; j aS i extension. The CCC granted such ex- 
retains its flavor longer ook S : ; tensions when it could be shown that 


‘ the delay in export was for reasons 
Heed m RPE |: ol this beyond the control of importer and 
baker— use Wytase in 1951 


exporter and did not constitute an 
intentional violation of the contract 
and make new friends 


on the part of either. 

Requests to CCC for extension in 
the export period will be acted upon 
more promptly if the request con- 
tains a complete statement of the 
circumstances causing the delay. Such 
statement should be accompanied by 
documentary evidence. In numerous 
instances, requests for extension had 
to be returned to the exporters for 
further information. 

When export is delayed beyond the 
period provided in the sales contract 
(that shown on the declaration of 
sale), it is not necessary to request 
a formal extension in period of ex- 
port unless export is to take place 
during a period when a different ex- 
port rate is in effect than originally 
provided for, or unless export is to 
take place after the end of the crop 
year (July 31). For example, it is 
assumed that only one rate is in effect 
at time of sale for the full year (up 
to July 31), and a sale is made for 
October export, but actual export is 
delayed beyond October. No request 
for extension is necessary. The CCC 
does request, however, that it be 
advised of any undue delay in delivery 
against 2 wheat agreement sale for 
record keeping purposes. 


for your bread. 





Sales at Firm Prices 


During the course of the year a 
question was raised by several ex- 
porters as to whether an export con- 
tract providing for an “open price” 
was eligible for recording under the 
wheat agreement and, therefore, eli- 
gible for export payment. After care- 


( nued on page 50) 
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ATKINSONS 
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Every precaution that every miller 
takes, we take too. 

Then we go three steps further to make 
dead certain that every sack of Atkinson 
flour is exactly like the last batch of the 
same type. 

Extra Srep No. 1 is precise milling 
accuracy. Our 50,000 cwt. bin capacity 
enables us to make long runs of particular 





flour types, gives ample time for hair- 
line adjustment. 
Extra STEP No. 2—we make a special 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


That’s why Atkinson takes 3 extra steps 


bake test as the flour goes to the bins. 


ExtTRA STEP No. 3—we bake test again 
and make a chemical analysis just before 





delivery. 

Atkinson can freely guarantee that the 
flour you buy this‘time will be exactly 
like the kind you bought before. And 
remember, too, that this flour comes to 
you fully aged, ready to go in produc- 
tion—another Atkinson plus. 

Switch to Atkinson—the truly uni- 
form flour—iIT’s BIN-AGED*, 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


waz tor oyome f 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MILWAUKEE DEMONSTRATION—Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chi- 
cago, center, and William Kent, St. Louis serviceman for the company, are 
shown above as they explain to George Huebner and Mrs. John Pornat some 
of the tricks that went into the making of the large Christmas tree specialty 
bakery goods items, one of more than 500 different variety breads, sweet 
goods, and other products demonstrated and displayed by Anheuser-Busch to 
over 400 bakers from Milwaukee and throughout Wisconsin attending the 
recent monthly meeting of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. The bakery 
goods on display were baked by Mr. Busse and Mr. Kent at the Pornat 
shop with the assistance of Mr. Huebner, who is the A-B branch manager in 
Milwaukee. The demonstration was enjoyed by one of the largest crowds of 
bakers ever to attend a monthly retailer’s meeting in Milwaukee. Of the 
approximately 425 registered, 52 came from out-of-town communities. A 
luncheon and refreshments followed the demonstration. Also attending from 
Anheuser-Busch were Sam Baker, central regional manager, St. Louis, and 
Fred W. Nicolai, Chicago district manager. 





Advertisement of 
Dry Milk’s Value 
Wins Merit Award 


CHICAGO — The full page, four- 
color advertisement which the Amer- 
ican Dairy Assn., Chicago, featured 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Jan 
14, 1950, has won the merit award 
of the Art Directors Club of Chi- 
cago for outstanding product illus- 
tration in color. The award was won 
in compettiion with approximately 
2,000 advertisements produced in the 


STOCK’S PATENT 


FoR LAYERS, POUND CAKES, 
JELLY ROLLS, CUP CAKES 


A Short Extraction Type Flour from Choice 
Indiana and Michigan Soft Wheats. Especially 


milled to carry 120-125% sugar. 


Rigid Quality 


Control assures the Uniformity and Dependability 
for which all F. W. Stock & Sons’ products are— 
famous. You: inquiries will have our good attention. 


HILLSDALE, 


ESTABLISHED 


MICHIGAN 


Midwest. The ad featured a tempt- 
ing loaf of bakers’ bread. 

The bread ad features the caption, 
“Dry Milk Makes Better Bread,” and 
tying into the illustration, the copy 
continues: “Loaf by loaf... . slice by 
slice . . . its extra goodness is re- 
vealed. It’s bread at its best 
better looking . . . better eating... 
better tasting these all-important 
ways because of the non-fat milk 
solids.” Some interesting background 
of the winning bread photographs 
was the use of approximately 300 
loaves of bakers’ bread in the prep- 
aration. Three-inch end portions of 
the loaves were arranged and photo- 
graphed. Exactly 100 of them actu- 
ally appear in the advertisment in 
addition to the superimposed loaf, 
which was a separate photograph. 

Following the judging, the award 
winning advertisements were dis- 
played at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in the 18th Annual Exhibition 
of Advertising Art. Certificates of 
award were presented to A. George 
Miller, the photographer, and John 
Stronsky, art director, of Campbell 
Mithun, Inc., advertising agency han- 
dling the ADA account; to that agen- 
cy, and to the American Dairy Assn 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CINCINNATI BAKING FIRM 
LIQUIDATES ITS BUSINESS 
CINCINNATI — The L. Weinberg 

Baking Co. is being liquidated, and 

its plant, containing 35,000 sq. ft 

of space, the equipment and 16 trucks 
will be sold, it was announced by 

Herman Weinberg, secretary-treas- 

urer 
In a letter to creditors announcing 

the liquidation, Mr. Weinberg said: 
“The first nine months of operations 
of the company in 1950 have shown 
losses which, if allowed to continue 
might imperial its creditors. He added 
that members of the Weinberg fam- 
ily which control the business agreed 
to “postpone their rights as creditors 
to the rights of other creditors.” 
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Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags are available 
in colorful checks, plaids, florals, geometrics, 
and pastels. And, how thrifty housewives 
love °em! They're becoming more and more 
popular every day! Get on the Band Wagon! 
Cash in on this demand now! Pack your prod- 
ucts in Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags! Your 
Chase Salesman has samples and full details. 
Check with him . . . TODAY. 





ASE Bac Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 




















BOISE «* DALLAS « TOLEDO «© DENVER © DETROIT « MEMPHIS «¢ BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
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OKLAHOMA CITY «© PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS » CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK » SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Method of Bulk Flour Transport 


HE General American Trans- 
portation Corp. of Chicago an- 
nounced last fall that the 
American Stores Co. of Philadelphia 
had signed agreements to lease seven 
of the new GACX “Trans-flo” cars for 
the transportation of flour in bulk to 
its new modern bakery in Philadel- 
phia. The announcement marked the 
latest development in the field of 
transportation of bulk flour. 
Designed by the General American 
Transportation Corp. in collaboration 
with the Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, Pa., 
which developed the pneumatic “air- 
veyor” system, and with the close 
cooperation of the National Biscuit 
Co., the “Trans-flo” car consists of 
stainless steel plates welded to form 
two large compartments and placed 
on wheels. It has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 113,000 lb. of flour and 
is emptied through nozzles at the bot- 
tom of the car, utilizing pneumatics 
for the emptying operation. 


No mechanical moving parts are 


SYSTEM USES SPECIALLY - DESIGNED 
CARS AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


used on the car, thus the possibility 
of mechanical failure which might 
prohibit prompt unloading is elim- 
inated. It may be loaded by gravity, 
simply diverting the mill stream to 
the car. To help prevent condensa- 
tion the newly developed air-powered 
spinner permits loading to within 
inches of the roof, holding space be- 
tween the top of the flour and the 
roof of the bin to a minimum. As 
an added feature the top of the bin 
has been insulated to maintain con- 
Stant temperature. 
Sanitation Features 

There is almost no conceivable way 
for outside contamination to reach 
the flour from the time it enters from 
the mill stream, in transit, to pneu- 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here’s a New Year Resolution you 
will never regret ... Switch to better 
baking with SUNNY KANSAS. 
Throughout the months ahead you 
will find that SUNNY KANSAS 
quality is the kind that makes a 
good loaf better... and that’s what 
makes a sales drive click. 


P 
y 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


matic unloading system and into the 
storage tanks at the bakery. 

The roof hatches as well as unload- 
ing nozzle assemblies are provided 
with filters which prevent outside 
contamination from coming into con- 
tact with the flour during either the 
loading or unloading operation. The 
interior welding is ground smooth 
and the corners of the hopper bottoms 
are rounded to minimize the possibil- 
ity of flour clinging to the welds. 

After loading, the hatch covers are 
sealed with the railroads’ seal and 
General American's field men see to 
it that the car is routed to the bakery 
with a minimum of delay anywhere 
along the line. 

At the bakery the Trans-flo car 
moves into the siding and the Fuller 
pneumatic airveyor system is connect- 
ed via a flexible hose line to the noz- 
zles of the car, much the same as a 
fire hose is attached to a hydrant. 
When the valve gates are opened 
the flour flows from the compartment 
into the nozzles and is drawn through 


es > 


“TRANS-FLO” FEATURES — Some 
of the mechanical features of the 
General American Transportation 
Corp. “Trans-Flo” car designed for 
the transportation of flour in bulk are 
shown in the pictures at the right. At 
the top is shown the loading system. 
The hatches funnel the flour into the 
individual bins of the car, and are 
equipped with removable filters for 
maximum sanitation, as shown in the 
second picture. Second from the bot- 
tom is the unloading nozzle assembly, 
bolted to the bottom of the hopper, 
with the door in the closed position 
and the railroad seal in place. The 
bottom illustration shows the load- 
ing hatches in the opened position 
as they would appear with the filter 
and dummy filter in place. This open- 
ing is completely protected from pos- 
sible contamination with filters as the 
pneumatic tubes are placed in posi- 
tion for unloading. 





the pneumatic system to the storage 
bin. One man can unload two cars 
using the pneumatic system in an 
8-hour shift, it is reported. . 

The conveying system consists of 
stainless steel tubing with long radius 
bends and machined companion 
flanges to form perfect joints. Stain- 
less steel is used in the conveying 
filter and other mechanical parts to 
provide smooth surfaces and to pre- 
vent coating. All parts of the system 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKST(¢ 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THE “TRANS-FLO” CAR—One of the “Trans-fio” cars developed by the 
General American Transportation Corp. for the transportation of bulk flour 
by rail is shown above. The bins are constructed of stainless steel, and other 
measures are taken to assure proper sanitation. The car has a capacity of 
approximately 113,000 lb. flour. The unloading nozzle assemblies can be seen 


below the siderail of the car. 


may be opened for complete sanitary 
inspection 

Flour moved by pneumatics dis- 
perses thoroughly in air or vacuum 
Well aware of what happens when a 
dust explosion occurs, the Fuller Co., 
to prove its safety in handling flour, 
had several explosive manufacturers 
make attempts to explode the con- 
veyors’ pneumatic system by placing 
explosive charges in the stream, with- 
out success 

There are no places throughout the 
system where flour may lie dormant, 
accumulate or coat surfaces where it 
could deteriorate or serve as a source 
of infestation 

Present figures indicate that a 
bakery must be able to use a mini- 
mum of one car of flour per week 
for the bulk handling system, to op- 


erate economically, the manufacturer 


reports. The larger the amount of 


flour used the greater the savings, it 
is pointed out. 

The new-type car may be leased by 
the individual baker from the Gener- 
al American Transportation Corp. for 
the moving of flour from the mill to 
the bakery. 

The “airveyor” pneumatic equip- 
ment may be purchased outright from 
the Fuller Co. by’the baker, for han- 
dling flour from “Trans-flo” car to 
storage bins or from car to the mixer. 

The most important advantages -of 
the bulk handling system, as cited 
by the manufacturer, are: “Increas- 
ingly important sanitation in trans- 
portation, storage and handling with- 
in the plant; reduction of labor costs; 
simplicity in operation; reduced over- 
all handling costs per hundredweight 
of flour by reducing freight and using 
remote control electronics instead of 
manpower to move flour.” 
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FINE 
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High Gluten 


Fancy Patent 


Standard Patents 


High Protein Clear 


For Hearth and Italian Breads 


PICKWICK 
WIZARD 


WHITE CROSS 
BLUE SEAL 


SNOW WHITE 
SAFE GUARD 


EXPANDER 
COUNTRY CLUB 


SO BIG 
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WRITE OR WIRE 


MINOT FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SYSTEM DIAGRAMMED—The complete system of bulk flour handling using 
the “Trans-Flo” rail car and the Fuller “Airveyor” pneumatic system is 
schematically diagrammed in the illustration above. The flour is moved from 
the car through a filter to storage bins, where the flour remains until it is 


moved by a system of “airslides,” valves and scale hoppers to the mixers. 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Win Praise from FSU Official 


TALLAHASSEE — Praise for the 
Southern Bakers Assn. in making 10 
scholarships valued at $400 each for 
Florida State University qualified 
students interested in careers of ex- 
ecutive and management positions in 
the baking industry has been given 
by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, university 
president. 

Dr. Campbell, recognized as one 
of the South’s and nation’s educa- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SBA’s Scholarships in Baking 


tion leaders, says he feels the gen- 


erous scholarships provided by~ the - 


Southern Bakers Assn. will undoubt- 
edly lead to many students consid- 
ering the prospects of study lead- 
ing to becoming baking company ex- 
ecutives 

Earle Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries, Jacksonville, president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., informed Dr 
Campbell that the scholarships have 


























been made available at Florida State 
University after many colleges and 
universities over the nation were con- 
sidered. 

“We are greatly honored,” Dr. 
Campbell said, “to be able to meet 
the requirements of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. in the award of the 
scholarships. We consider this con- 
fidence and trust placed in our edu- 
cational institution a direct chal- 
lenge to obtain the highest type of 
students for such scholarships.” 

Dr. J. Frank Dame, dean of the 
FSU school of business, said inter- 
ested applicants for the scholarships 
should contact Dr. Donald E. Lund- 


Soule 


ES THE DIFFERE 
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berg of the university’s department 
of hotel and restaurant management, 
a department of the school of busi- 
ness. 

He said conferences with the of- 
ficials of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
and Dr. Campbell also developed that 
in addition to a $400 grant, tuition 
would be paid for out-of-state stu- 
dents who qualified for the schol- 
arships. 

C. Stuart Broeman, American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, chairman of the 
joint FSU-SBA fund committee, com- 
mended the cooperation of the uni- 
versity and Dr. Campbell in the schol- 
arships program. 

Now in his 10th year as FSU presi- 
dent, Dr. Campbell has guided the 
university from a medium-sized Flor- 
ida State College for Women with 
an enrollment of some 1,800 women 
and less than 200 faculty members 
when he took over in 1941, to one 
of the South’s leading institutions 
in the field of higher education with 
an enrollment of 6,200 men and 
women and 1,100 faculty and staff. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTIES 

PITTSBURGH—tThe Ladies auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held its annual Christmas party {o1 
the members’ children at Teutonia 
Hall Dec. 10. Serving as Santa Claus 
was George Robertson, Armour & Co., 
who distributed 98 stockings filled 
with presents and candy to the ju- 
veniles. Mrs. Paul Mussman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., was chairman 
Mrs. John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, 
presided at the auxiliary party for 
members at Royal York earlier in 
December when cocktails, dinner and 
an exchange of presents were fea 
tured. The chairman was Mrs. Irene 
Flanigan, J. R. Lloyd Co., assisted b: 
Mrs. Millie Malits, Malits Bakery, 
Mrs. Wilma Gysegem, Quality Bak- 
ery, Charleroi, and Mrs. Catherine 
Schmitt, Schmitt Bakery. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WEST COAST PLANT OF 
EKCO PRODUCTS CO. OPENS 


CHICAGO Benjamin A. Ragir, 
president of Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced that the firm’s 
new half-million dollar plant at Whit- 
tier, Cal., is ready for occupancy 

Mr. Ragir, who has made an in- 
spection tour of the 52,000 sq. ft. fac- 
tory, said it would be used for both 
manufacturing and warehousing. He 
said that the manufacturing will be 
primarily “new product.” 

The Whittier plant is located 12 
miles outside Los Angeles 
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it’s “sew easy” with 


FULPRIN 
COTTON BAGS 


From dresses to draperies and from slip covers 




















to sport shirts, it's “sew easy” to convert colorful 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton bags into useful, decorative, 


and fashionable household items. When your product 
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is packaged in Fulton Fulprint bags, you can be sure 
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that it will be a print that is “fashion right” for home 


= 
ee 


sewing, for Fulton exercises the most extreme care in 


selecting prints that are popular with farm families 
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. prints that are sought after and in demand! It’s 
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really “sew easy” to win more friends for your prod- 
uct the Fulton Fulprint way. Write the factory branch 


nearest you for full details. 


COTTON BAGS 
ia Sis 
f 


Fulton Fulprint labels of 
your choice, whether 
0 Band label, Spot label, or 


Atak +. fi, Butt-Band label, they all 
soak off easily. 


SulLore Br & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta @ St. Lovis @ Dallas © Kansas City, Kan. @ Minneapolis 
Denver @© New Orleans @ Los Angeles © New York City 
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The Ernst Bakery is one of 20 
stores in the newly opened Grover 
Cleveland Shopping Center, Eggerts- 
ville, N.Y., suburb of Buffalo. 

7 

The sixth Texas branch of the Bow- 
man Biscuit Co. opened in Lubbock 
recently at 2207 Ave. G under the 
name of Supreme Bakers Branch. 
The company was established here as 
a result of the rapid population 
growth of Lubbock and its surround- 
ing trade area. The branch is the 
sixth in Texas since the company 
opened the first at Amarillo in 1930. 
Its six branches now employ 113 per- 
sons and have an annual payroll of 
almost $400,000. 


The Service Bakery, Tinley Park, 
Ill, is building a new bakery for its 
house-to-house business. It is expect- 
ed that the new bakery will be com- 
pleted in December. Fred Fremder 
is manager of the company. 

A new bakery at Cooke Road and 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio, will be 
opened by Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Ken- 
nard, who started their first bakery 
in that city in March, 1925. Modern 
equipment will be installed in. the 
new sfore. 


The Continental Baking Co. is mak- 
ing alterations at its Toledo, Ohio, 
plant at 1101 Summit St., at a cost 
of $10,000. 

.) 

Approximately 250 persons attend- 
ed the grand opening of the new bak- 
ery shop conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Cloe at Charleston, IIL, recent- 
ly. The Cloes formerly operated a 
bakery at Casey, Ill., for two years 
before moving the shop to Charleston. 

. 

Dan Morasci recently opened the 
Broadway Bakery, 635 Broadway, 
Vallejo, Cal. 


Paul Huy recently opened the Do- 
nut Kitchen, 7090 E] Cajon Bivd., San 
Diego. 

6 


Siegfried Neuman has opened a 
new retail bakery, Pauline’s Pastries, 
at 140 Barrington Pl. in Brentwood, 
Cal. 

e 


Fradelis Catering has reopened at 
8809 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills. 
s 
Ernie Moquin has installed new 
showcases in his retail bakery at 2054 
Santa Fe Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
e 
Aranson & Ohlund are the new op- 
erators of the Swedish Home Bakery 
at 235 N. Garey, Pomona, Cal. 
° 
Lou Golden and Lou Bashin are the 
new owners of the Golden Bakery at 
8756 W. Pico, Los Angeles. 
° 
Henry D. Trotter has purchased 
Fenders Bakery, 234 Forest Ave., 
Leguna Beach, Cal. 
cs 
Paul Maquh has opened Ann’s Bak- 
ery, 603 W. Arbor Vitae, Inglewood, 
Cal. 
& 
Charles Pennington has just bought 
the Sherman Donut Shop in Santa 


Barbara, Cal. Mr. Pennington is for- 
mer 
Sage’s Market in Riverside and for 
Mrs. 
Los Angeles. 


production superintendent for 


Sherman's Donut Kitchen in 


Don Montgomery, owner of the Ar- 


kansas Baking. Co. at Forrest City, 
Ark., whose plant was badly damaged 


by fire in August, has announced that 
he will not reopen. 


Job Hollinger, owner of the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop, now located at 
3026 Troost Ave. in Kansas City, has 
negotiated a lease with Mrs. Anna 
Maddi for new and larger quarters 
for part of a new building she is erect- 


ing at 7644 Troost Ave. in that city. 
Mr. Hollinger said the move was be- 
ing made to enlarge and increase 
the efficiency of the wholesale divi- 
sion as well as for the establishment 
of a retail store. 


20-year-old bakery 
534 Lockwood, Houston, 


Weingarten’s 
plant at 





A stable yeast gives you the “control” 


There’s a well-known American saying that to 
succeed in business, give the customers what 
they want. Certainly, it is through following 
this principle that the baking industry has be- 
come America’s second largest business in value 
of products sold. Customers’ preferences are 


the baker’s guide. 


Preferences in baked products, of course, differ 
in various areas. Some markets like compact, 
close-grained baked goods. Other places prefer 
large, light, spongy products. And preferences 
elsewhere run the range between these two 


types. 

The same holds true of the kind 
of products. Maybe your market 
buys rye bread heavily. Yeast- 
raised doughnuts may be popular 
in one area, coffee cake in another. 


| 


HIT THE BULL'S-EYE— whatever your 
market, a stable yeast can help you 
make baked goods right — the kind 
your customers want—and make 


them better. 


Fermentation is your business 
in baking for your market ! 


Fermentation “controls” baking 


Whatever your market, you know that with proper 
fermentation, you can “‘adjust”” your baking to suit 
your customers’ tastes. The right fermentation, too, 
assures better quality in your baked goods. 

To be sure of proper fermentation, you must be 


sure of the yeast you use—that it is “stable,”’ so 


standardized that day after day it acts in the 
dough with uniform vigor, uniform speed. 


Fresher products, too 


A stable yeast, too, enables you to provide fresher 


products to your customers. Refrigerated or re- 


s Hleischmann's 
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Texas, is being doubled in size as part 
of a remodernization program, Rob- 
ert Miessler, production manager, has 
announced. A 13,700 sq. ft. shipping 
room for bread cooling is being built 
as is an air-conditioned cake decorat- 
ing department. Another addition will 
be a new fermentation room. 
= 
The Purity Biscuit Co. of Salt Lake 
City, has secured a $30,000 building 
permit at Pocatello, Idaho, for con- 
struction of a Purity warehouse at 
Harrison and King Sts. 
s 
D. D. Waldren is establishing a 
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since the Rupe Bakery was closed 
down there a few years ago. The new 
bakery will be located in rented quar- 
ters in the Simon Fishman Bidg. 
+ 
Howard Dumond, former owner of 
the Quality Pastry Shop in Grand 
Rapids, has purchased the bakeshop 
in Rockford, Mich., from Ronald Ross. 
e 
A new branch store. has been 
opened by Henry’s Bakery in the 
Southport Shopping Center, Elmira, 
N.Y. 
s 


bakery in Northville, Mich., for five 
years, has purchased and completely 
renovated the former Climie North- 
ville Bakery. 

& 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Lee's Bakery, 468 Niagara St., Buf- 
falo, by Nicholas Albanese. 

* 

A retail bakery has been estab- 
lished at 50th and Shartel, Oklahoma 
City, by Kimberling’s grocery firm. 

e 

Construction has started on Purity 

Biscuit Co.'s Pocatello, Idaho, ware- 


bakery in Tribune, Kansas, the first 


Elimar Ifversen, who operated a 


house, at Harrison and King Sts. The 





to bake what your customers want 


tarded doughs have helped many bakers provide 
their customers with “‘oven-fresh”’ products through- 
out the day. 

It is easier to control refrigerated doughs or 
retarded doughs when made with a stable yeast. 

Controlled fermentation can mean not only fresher 
products but more efficient operation. Production 
is geared to meet demands. Often, too, some night- 
time baking can be eliminated. 


The products you bake dep2nd on controlled fermen- 
tation. Stability in yeast hzlps control fermentation. 


Fermentation is 
Fleisehmann’s business 


In Fleischmann’s Distribution, 
fast and frequent delivery 


gives you yeast with stability 


Yeast is a living, perishable thing. Unusually hardy 
as Fleischmann’s is, it’s still important that you 
receive frequent fresh supplies. 

How does Fleischmann assure you this? First, 
with manufacturing plants strategically located 
throughout the country. Second, with a distribu- 
tion system that gets yeast to you quickly to assure 
freshness and strength. 

These Fleischmann plants speed yeast shipments, 
kept under controlled refrigeration, to Fleischmann 
branches everywhere. Yet, so carefully is the dis- 
tribution planned, no shipment takes more than 
48 hours to reach its destination . . . most take 
considerably less. 


One of Over Five Hundred 
Fleischmann trucks operating 
out of Fleischmann distribut- 
ing branches. Note the “Buy 
it Baked” seal. This message 
from the Bakers of America 
is now being carried to the 
public as a permanent feature 
on the vast Fleischmann fleet 
operating across the nation. 


Yeast 





~ always ‘husy’in the dough =~ 
NEVER FLASHY...WEVER SLOW 


Timing is important 


This assures your familiar Fleischmann man that 
he can deliver yeast to you quickly after its finished 
manufacture. For with incoming shipments geared 
to his exact distribution requirements, he controls 
the time element so all-important with yeast . . . 
never has to keep a large supply on hand. 


World’s Largest Yeast Plant, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
This Fleischmann operation spreads over 65 
acres, is laced together with 12 miles of rail- 
road track and two locomotives . . . supplies 
Fleischmann branches throughout most of the 
northeastern seaboard. 


Fast, frequent distribution from these branches 
makes it unnecessary for bakers to keep large in- 
ventories on hand. Yet Fleischmann men not only 
deliver the yeast, but, where desired, estimate your 
needs. Expert yeast handlers themselves, they 
usually put the yeast in the refrigerator them- 
selves, rotating and spacing it properly for your use. 

This distribution and service represent two more 
of the many facilities of the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For over 80 years our every facility and ser- 
vice have been devoted towards safeguarding fer- 
mentation—your business and ours. 
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plant will represent an investment 
of $150,000, according to V. A. Tracy, 
president. The building will be a one- 
story brick and concrete structure, 
containing about 9,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Purity maintains at Salt Lake 
City the only cracker factory between 
Denver and the Pacific Coast. It em- 
ploys 300 persons in seven western 
states. H. J. Tracy is vice president 
and general manager. 
o 

The Greenwood Bakery in Miami, 
Fla., was badly damaged by fire of 
undetermined origin recently. Recon- 
struction plans are under way. 

* 

Remodeling of the Holsum Bakery 
plant at Rolla, Mo., has been com- 
pleted and most of the new equip- 
ment has been installed, according 
to A. R. Kruse, manager. 

e 

The Henrico Bakery, Highland 
Springs, Va., has been dissolved by 
the Virginia state corporation com- 
mission on request of the stockholders 
of the firm. 

e 


Wilson's Bakery has opened a new 
shop at 24th and Broadway, Rivera 
Beach, Fla. 

°o 

The Royal Bakery, Kelowna, B.C., 
owned and operated by Doug and 
Mary Sutherland, has installed a new 
rotary oven. The firm has also opened 
a new downtown retail store in Ke- 
lowna. 


Damages estimated at $6,000 were 
caused at the plant of the Venice 
Bakery, 564 Union St., Vancouver, 
B.C., recently when a large hot water 
tank exploded and blew a 12-ft. hole 
in the building. Peter Battistoni and 
his brothers, Albert and Armando, 
own the plant. 

a 


Damage estimated at $10,000 was 
caused recently to the A. Adler Bak- 
ing Co., 530 Harrison St., Syracuse, 
N.Y., when it was swept by fire. The 
fire was centered in a shed housing 
ovens at the rear of the building. 
Quantities of flour stored in the base- 
ment were ruined by water, according 
to Philip Kleinburg, plant manager. 

oF 

J. W. Stewart has sold the business 
of Stewart’s Bakery, 2515 Main St., 
Vancouver, B.C., to G. Camenzind 
and A. Kumin. 

o 

Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., is erect- 
ing an addition to its plant at 601 
W. 10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 

a2 


Burezynski Bakery, Inc., of Buffalo, 
plans to erect a new bakery and re- 
tail store in the Thruway Superplaza 
now under construction near Buffalo. 
The bakeshop will measure 20 by 90 
ft. and will be air conditioned. 


a 
The Albert Cohen Bakery, 1132-34 
Broadway, Buffalo, has been granted 
a building permit to make alterations 
to its bakery building at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,000. 
e 
The Dilley Baking Co., one of the 
largest baking plants in West Texas, 
will start operating Feb. 1 in Borger, 
Texas, according to Irvin Devore, 
general manager of the plant. 
eo 


Ray C. France, Springfield, Ohio, 
who formerly was secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., has purchased a 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There’ are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 46 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very -good. 


1. It is not permissible to ship cakes » 4 


When using a cooky recipe in 
labeled “chocolate” which contain 


which the salt content is not stated, 


cocoa from one state to another with- 
out getting into difficulty. True or 
false? 


excellent results will be obtained by 
figuring 1 oz. salt to every 10 Ib. 
dough. True or false? 


3. When buttermilk is used in mak- 
ing bread instead of sweet milk, the 
fermentation is slowed down. True or 
false? 

4. Baking powder in order to meet 
the U.S. government standard must 
not yield less than 14% of available 
carbon dioxide gas. True or false? 

5. Frozen eggs may be thawed out 
rapidly by placing them in warm 
water or near the ovens or warm ra- 
diators, in order to insure the best 
baking results. True or false? 

6. Cupping on the bottom of pan 
bread may quite often be eliminated 
by punching three or four small holes 








@ Glass plate coated with lard or 
other shortening is sprinkled with 
Note how droplets 


pull away from the shortening, due 


water water 


to difference in surface tension. 


Cholep ile Go)! 


Add HAKO-SHORT! 


(EMULSIFIER 





@ Glass plate coated with lard or 

h the ac- 
tive emulsifying agent of HAKO 
SHORT has been added. Note how 


the water droplets now flow to 


gether over the surface, trying t 


mix intimately with the shorteniz 


Use HAKO-SHORT in your doughs, 
and get rapid, thorough emulsify- 
ing action between shortening 
and liquid in the mixer. The result- 
ing thorough distribution of the 
shortening throughout the dough, 
with its consequent efficient lubri- 


cating action, will produce: 


4. = 
0 ‘ 
“moro * 


MEMBER 


Smoother, more uniform fermentation. 
Better natural fermentation flavor. 
More finely divided, uniform gas cells. 
di. Better proofing in the pan. 
@. Fine, tender, crumb structure. 


f. Better moisture retention and 
flavor-freshness of the slice. 


HACHMEISTER-INC. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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in the bottom of the pans. True or 
false? 

7. Some pastry flour is quite often 
used in roll and coffee cake doughs 
to produce a more tender product. 
True or false? 

8. It is not possible to make good 
angel food cakes using dry albumen. 
True or false? 

9. Puff paste margarine is some- 
times used in butter cream icings in 
warm weather, in order to give it a 
firmer body. True or false? 

10. Powdered buttermilk is usually 
recommended instead of liquid butter- 
milk in making devils food cakes be- 
cause it is easier to handle. True or 
false? 

11. Frying fat that has been over- 
heated should not be used for frying 
or in other baked goods such as dark 
breads or cookies. True or false? 

12. To make good cream puffs, it 
will be found that using egg whites 
instead of whole eggs will produce 
very good results. True or false? 

13. Milk stocks are used in some 
cake batters in order to prolong 
freshness. True or false? 

14. In some sponge cakes, a com- 
bination of whole eggs and yolks is 
used, in order to produce a better 
cake than when whole eggs are used 
only. True or false? 

15. The flavor of rye flour does 
not deteriorate when it is stored over 
90 days. True or false? 

16. Almond macaroons may have 
hollow bottoms due to the use of too 
much sugar in the mix. True or 
false? 

17. Allspice is a mixture of various 
spices. True or false? 

18. In order to fumigate the bake- 
shop, sulphur may be used without 
causing any diffculty. True or false? 

19. On an average, the baking loss 
on bread runs about from 8% to 10%. 
True or false? 

20. When making custard or pump- 
kin pies, the best results are obtained 
when the shells are filled as soon as 
they are made. True or false? 


BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEES TAKE SHAPE 
FOR 3RD BAKERS’ FORUM 


LOS ANGELES—Bob Shipp, Sugar 
Products Co., Los Angeles, president, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Southern California, has announced 
the following committee appointments 
for the 3rd annual Bakers’ Forum 
to be held April 24-25, 1951, at Los 
Angeles: 

Convention chairman, Gordon Mer- 
chant, Merck & Co.; James Dough- 
erty, Procter & Gamble, assistant; 
arrangements, R. M. Brainerd, Moor- 
head & Co., chairman; Ray Ziegler, 
Westco Products, Les Hauck, Bevles 
Co., assistants. 

As a result of the success of the 
luncheon meeting during the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America conven- 
tion in Long Beach last June, a simi- 
lar luncheon will be held at which 
presentations will be made of awards 
in the annual bakery foods competi- 
tion. 

Details of the program will be re- 
leased at an early date. 

BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOWMAN TO BUILD 

EL PASO—The Bowman Biscuit 
Co. of Texas has secured a $120,000 
site for a new home to be constructed 
at a cost of $100,000. The company 
purchased recently six lots in the 
2100 block of Wyoming Street as site 
for its new plant. During the 40 years 
it has been represented here, it has 
occupied leased quarters. The local 
branch was established in 1938. 
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This division is under direct control of our most 
efficient traffic department. “Service” to them is 
an action packed policy covering packing, load- 
ing, and routing. Every precaution within their 
control is taken to see that your order reaches you 
on time and in good condition. 


—— | GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Handling & Shipping GOMEC ~— AKSARBEN 
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Hard Winter 
Needs No Blending to 


Priceless | M ake GOOD Bread 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA \ 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. \\ 
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A reader service feature 


New Propvcts 
/ <7 
New Services - -- 
wy 
New Lrrerature 





ing the de 


items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 
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No. 390—Swiss 
Gateaux Designs 


A complementary work of the ga- 
teaux side of “Swiss Bakery and Con- 
fectionery” published by the same 
firm a year ago, “Swiss Gateaux De- 
signs and Decorations” is intended 
to cover the elementary groundwork 
to a wide choice of artistically dec- 
orated gateaux prepared for bakers, 
pastry cooks, and confectioners. 

Translated from the Swiss and edit- 
ed by Walter Bachmann, the book is 
published by MacLaren & Sons, Ltd., 
London. It is priced at $4.50 in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

The contents of the work include 
a groundwork of design and decora- 
tion, ornate and modern border dec- 
orations, applications of border dec- 
orations, lettering, and instructions 
for producing gateaux for any occa- 
sion, many of which are illustrated. 


No. 393—Boilers 
for Bakeries 


The Consolidated Boiler Corp. has 
announced the development of a se- 
ries of boilers with specific applica- 
tion to the baking industry. They are 
i:nown as the Consolidated Process 
Loilers, and ere said to be designed 
to take over the operation of high 
and low pressure boilers. 

They are designed to operate on 
present or old type baking equipment, 
and can furnish three types of steam. 
It is claimed that all three types of 
steam can be furnished at the same 
time or separately. 


No. 394—Sanitation 
Bulletin 


In a newly published bulletin, the 
Alrose Chemical Co. describes its san- 
itizing and cleansing products for 
use in the baking industry. It points 


new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller - 


lopment of new and improved products, 


So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





out that its quaternary ammonium 
compounds are powerful germicides, 
and the bulletin further describes de- 
tergents which are manufactured by 
the company. 


No. 395—Butter 
Product 


A new butter product, “emulsified 
butter shortening,” intended princi- 
pally for use in commercial bakeries, 
has been announced by Russell Fifer, 
executive secretary of the American 
Butter Institute. 

The new product contains a mini- 
mum of 80% butterfat. Manufactur- 
ing processes are approved by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


No. 371—Acid 
Resistant Coating 


The Nukem Products Corp. has is- 
sued a new booklet describing “Nuke- 
mite,” its synthetic resin acid and 
alkali resistant coating. It is said that 
this product prevents the accumula- 
tion of mold and crust formation in 
wood and metal proofing trays. It is 
also used for coating wall and floor 
areas and on machinery and equip- 
ment as a protection against the at- 
tack of food acids and strong deter- 
gents 


No. 397—Sanitary 
Water Cooler 


A new sanitary cooler is designed 
to furnish 34° F. water for dough mix. 
Of stainless steel shell-and-tube con- 
struction, with a stainless steel reser- 
voir, it contains no coils or closed 
surfaces, and is dust and vermin 
proof. 

The cooler is delivered as a pack- 
aged unit. Connection of refrigerant 
and power lines is the only installa- 
tion work required. It can be operated 
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Please send me information on the 


No. 330. 
No. 371 
No. 372 
No. 374 
No. 375 
No. 382 


Night Depository 
Resistant Coating 
Sanitary Motor 
Odorless Enamel 
Sanitary Pump 
Floor Care 





118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, 


No 
No. 393 
No. 394 
No. 395 


Minn. 


following items (circle numbers) 
390—-Gateaux Designs 
Boilers 

Sanitation Bulletin 
Butter Product 
Water Cooler 








from single or multiple high side re- 
frigerating equipment, either am- 
monia or Freon. 

The gravity flow of water assures 
steady, dependable performance; op- 
eration is economical because the 
cooler fills water requirements on the 
basis of hourly volume instead of vol- 
ume per draw. This reduces power 
and equipment costs, and permits 
large savings in the use of ice for- 
merly needed, it is claimed. 


No, 372—Sanitary 
Motor 


A screened, splashproof sanitary 
motor has been developed by engi- 
neers of U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
The model, Type CP, is equipped with 
screened ends with the openings lo- 
cated underneath so that water can- 
not intrude. Use of screened vents 
permits full ventilation, essential in 
a horsepower range from 3 to 7%. 
The new type of motor is fully 
streamlined, finished in baked white 
enamel and meets all sanitation codes 
Literature is available. 

No. 374—Odorless 
Enamel 

The Wilbur & Williams Co. has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
enamel for painting over damp sur- 
faces or fresh plaster which is said 
to be entirely odorless. It is stated 
that the product, to be known 
Odor-Less Dampcoat Enamel, is made 
without any odor to affect exposed 
foods and that it is free from irritat- 
ing fumes. It is supplied in a high- 
gloss white, and many stains can be 
washed off. Foods, it is further 
claimed, may be prepared in the same 
room while the enamel! is being ap- 
plied without any harmful effects. 


Night Depository 


An after-hours driver’s depository 
has been designed by the Mosler Safe 
Co. and placed in distribution through 
its dealers throughout the country. 
Especially developed for bakeries, 
breweries, bottling plants, dairies 
and other companies employing driv- 
er salesmen, the new depository pro- 
vides protection for otherwise vul- 
nerable receipts during the night be- 
tween the time of the driver’s return 
and the cashier’s arrival in the morn- 
ing. It is equipped with two doors, so 
constructed that the driver can de- 
posit his receipts through an upper 
door into a burglar resistant money 
chest from which they can be re- 
moved only through a lower door by 
the cashier or other employee in pos- 
session of the combination. 

This depository not only meets in- 
surance companies’ requirements en- 
titling it to low cost safe burglary 
insurance, but it also bears the Un 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., ap- 
proved relocking device Group 1 la 
bel providing an additional 10% re- 
duction of premiums. 


No, 382— 
Floor Care 


A handbook, “How to Care for Your 
Floors,” is available without charge 
from S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. In ad- 
dition to a pictorial presentation on 
the correct ways to remedy 16 differ- 
ent types of floor ailments, it con- 
tains step-by-step instructions for the 
normal maintenance of practically 
every type floor and floor covering. 

Among the common floor care prob- 
lems discussed in the booklet are 
cracking, curling, drying out of rub- 
ber tile, wax pile up on all types of 
floors, tackiness, lack of water resist- 
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from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-F AT) 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
for better bread 
—— USE AT LEAST 6% —— 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ORegon 9-123 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
Mant 
WHI" 


nre Kiln-Dried 
JORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Executive Offices 
Chanin Building, New York City 
45-54 37th St., Long Islond City, N.Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, tll 


NATIONAL 
YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale, 


Pr 
esident Belleville, N. J. ond Crystol Lake, i 











Sumer Chie] 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





. ont: 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 











SSFUL DONUT 
ESS CALLS FOR = 
Bl FINesT EQUIPMENT 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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7 
e? Pillsbury’s 
@ Dotted Circle 
>" . Symbol of 
Reliability 


White to dark—a type for every purpose 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury’s 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


Pillsburys Rye Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ance, oil soaking on wood floors and 
yellowing of terrazzo. Each case re- 
ceives individual treatment in the 
form of separate pictures of the mal- 
ady and individual cures. 

The new booklet handbook can be 
obtained without cost from the John- 
son firm. 


No. 375—Sanitary 
Pump 


The Waterous Co. has developed a 
sanitary pump which is said to meet 
all 3A sanitary code requirements 
and which is being used successfully 
to pump milk and milk products and 
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other liquid foods or chemicals which 
must be handled on a sanitary basis. 
High or low temperature, thin or vis- 
cous liquids and semisolids can be 
handled with ease. 

The company points out that such 
products as cake batters and yeast 
chemicals may be handled with the 
pump. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF 


OF LiFe 


PAPER ON DOUGHNUTS 
CHICAGO — One of the subjects 
discussed at the 1950 annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was mechanical pro- 
duction of yeast raised doughnuts by 


Ernest J. Roth, Joe Lowe Co., New 
York. This paper, in the form of a 
six-page mimeographed bulletin has 
inst been released to the member- 
ship. The paper by Mr. Roth dis- 
cusses equipment needed, type of 
dough required, the variety of dough- 
nuts to be made, and the procedures 
for making them, including the meth- 
ods used and the effect of the meth- 
od on the resulting doughnuts. In- 
cluded in the paper also is a typical 
glaze formula for glazing dough- 
nuts and several layouts for the set- 
up of equipment to produce dough- 
nuts in volume, each layout being 
adapted to a specific production re- 
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quirement. Copy of the six-page bul- 
letin will be sent on request to the 
Secretary, Victor E. Marx, Room 
1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, if a 6¢ 
stamped, addressed, long envelope is 
enclosed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR C. H. BARTHEL 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club recent- 
ly held an “eat-all-you-can evening” 
dinner with Jules J. Bauer, Stollings 
Co., Glassport, as chairman. Gustave 
Wilde, Wilde Bakery, presided, as An- 
drew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Belle- 
vue, president, was confined to a hos- 
pital with a cold. 

“Holiday Baked Goods’ was the 
topic discussed by Carl H. Barthel, 
technical research director, National 
Yeast Co., Chicago. Mr. Barthel, for 
exhibition and sampling, prepared at 
South Vocational School, aided by 
Paul Eberly, district manager, and 
Harold L. Cronemiller, branch man- 
ager, National Yeast Co., a large va- 
riety of baked sweet goods for holi- 
day special attractions. 

A book of formulas was presented 
to all present and many of them, used 
by bakers in foreign lands 50 years 
ago, caused many questions about 
mixing and baking when samples 
were tested. Hitzelbrod, to be used 
with wine at Christmas time, and 
many others were especially attrac- 
tive. Mr. Barthel urged bakers to 
“use a variety of shapes and icings 
and new formulas from old bakers’ 
best holiday items, to attract perma- 
nent new customers during the holi- 
day season.” 

David K. Hyland, Zotter Bakery, 
McKeesport, and Michael Zatarian, 
a bakery student at South Vocational 
School, were welcomed as new mem- 
bers. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


J. FRANK REES NAMED BY 
SOUTHERN ALLIED GROUP 


ATLANTA—J. Frank Rees, Brown- 
Rogers-Dixson Co., Atlanta, has been 
elevated to the post of president of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn., 
succeeding S. Fred Brown, who has 
left the allied ranks to join H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
as general advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. 

Mr. Rees was named vice presi- 
dent of the allied group last April, 
when Mr. Brown was elected presi- 
dent. He will fill out the term until 
the next election, to be held during 
the 1951 Southern Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Palm Beach next May. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN JULY CONVENTION 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will hold its 
13th annual convention at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., July 29-31, 1951, according to 
a recent announcement by Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va., the associa- 
tion’s executive secretary. 

BREAD 
APPOINTED SALES AGENT 
NEW YORK—Joseph Morningstar, 

president of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 
New York, has announced that 
Claude H. Detweiler, president of the 
Magic Valley Processing Co., Twin 
Falls, Idaho, has appointed Morning- 
star, Nicol, Inc., exclusive sales 
agents for the Magic Valley Process- 
ing Co., manufacturer of potato 
starch. 


Lire 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 40 











1. True. The U.S. government re- 
quires that baked products labeled 
“chocolate” must contain chocolate 
and not cocoa. 

2. True. If the rec:pe contains but- 
ter, it would be necessary to figure 
that the butter contains about % oz. 
a pound. 


tee ca ental reeteeed 


ge 
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3. False. The fermentation is speed- 
ed up due to the lactic acid in the 
buttermilk. 

4. False. The government standard 
reads as follows: Baking powder is 
the leavening agent produced by the 
mixing of an acid reacting material 
and sodium bicarbonate with or with- 
out starch or flour. It yields net less 
than 12% of available carbon dioxide. 

5. False. Frozen eggs should be 
thawed out gradually. It is generally 
recommended that the containers be 
placed in a tank with cold running 
water. The tank should be equipped 
with a cold water inlet and an out- 
let. The eggs should be thoroughly 


y Make Good BROWwN'N SERVE 


yY PacKAGE IN LAMINATED | 


V Promote THOROUGHLY 
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mixed by stirring after have 
been defrosted. 

6. True. It has been found that this 
procedure quite often eliminates this 
difficulty. 

7. True. The protein content of a 
pastry flour is lower than a hard win- 
ter wheat or spring wheat fur. 

8. False. When the dried albumen 
has been properly manufactured, we 
have found that very good results 
were obtained. 


they 


9. True. Butter has a melting point 
of about 85-88° F. while puff paste 
margarine has about a melting point 
of 112-115° F. The higher melting 
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There’s a tremendous sales and profit potential in Brown ’n Serve. 
The way to fully realize this potential is to make sure of the goodness of the 
product —then keep it good and attractive through proper packaging. 


Experience has taught that /aminated packages are highly desirable for 

P £ I £ ent) 

Brown ’n Serve products for three very important reasons: 1. Greaseproof-moistureproof 
protection 2, Sturdy, rigid construction 3. Attractive appearance. 


Competition on Brown ’n Serve means that you must make it good, package it 
properly, price it right, and sell it enthusiastically. 


330 WEST WASHINGTON STREET ¢ CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Corton Company, Chicago, Iilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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BAKING FIRM TO BUILD 
PLANT IN ISRAEL 


CINCINNATI—Bernard Manische- 
witz, president of the B. Manische- 
witz Co., told stockholders at the 
firm’s annual meeting here recently, 
that the concern intends to construct 
a plant in Israel to cost about $500,- 
000. He said his firm would be the 
first American-backed concern in Is- 
rael. The purpose of the new plant 
will be to supply Israel and Euro- 
pean countries with Matzos. 


point of the margarine would give the 
icing a firmer body. 

10. False. The main reason for 
using powdered buttermilk in devils 
food cakes is because the acidity is 
controlled by the manufacturer. This 
insures more uniform results in the 
finished cakes. Liquid buttermilk may 
vary considerably in lactic acid con- 
tent. 

11. True. It should be sold to a 
soap manufacturer as it is not satis- 
factory for either frying or baking 
purposes. If it is used, the flavor of 
the products in which it is used will 
be inferior due to the flavor of the 
fat having been damaged by over- 
heating. 

12. False. Results obtained by using 
egg whites instead of whole eggs have 
not been very satisfactory. 

13. True. Milk stocks are often ad- 
vantageous from this’ standpoint. 
However, they must be used in the 
right quantity and be well prepared. 
After cooking they should be cooled 
rapidly and kept under refrigeration, 
as they are subject to rapid spoil- 
ing, rendering them worthless for 
cake making. Best results are ob- 
tained by making these stocks fresh 
each day. 

14. True. Yolks contain approxi- 
mately 33% fat, while whole eggs 
contain about 10% fat. This higher 
fat content will produce a more ten- 
der and shorter cake. The crumb color 
will also be improved, having a richer 
yellow color. 

15. False. The general opinion is 
that rye flour should not be stored 
over 90 days but should be used as 
soon as possible. 

16. False. Too soft a mix is gener- 
ally the cause for macaroons having 
hollow bottoms. 

17. False. Allspice is the fruit or 
berry of the pimento, so named in 
allusion to its flavor being supposed 
to combine the flavors of other 
spices. 

18. False. Sulphur causes damage 
to flour and other ingredients. It will 
also attack metals, causing damage 
to machinery and equipment. 

19. True. These figures are gener- 
ally considered correct, however, in 
some instances due to varying condi- 
tions, they will run as high as 14%. 

20. False. The shells should be made 
from 10 to 24 hours in advance and 
allowed to dry. This will decrease the 
tendency for the crust to he soggy. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE LOCKE ADDRESSES 
LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 


LOS ANGELES—tThe success story 
of George Locke, one of America’s 
leading independent retail bakers, 
was told last month at the joint meet- 
ing of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the Master Bakers Retail Association 
of Los Angeles County, attended by 
about 150 persons. 

The story was told by Mr. Locke 
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himself, the dynamic personality be- 
hind Locke’s Bakery in Fresno, Cal., 
whose 20 salesgirls ring up more than 
$3,000 in a good day’s business. 

“Never overlook a bet in promotion 
or merchandising,” Mr. Locke coun- 
selled. In addition to a radio show, 
heavy newspaper lineage, and direct 
mail, every opportunity is used to 
push Locke’s Bakery. He cited as an 
example the plight of the raisin grow- 
ers’ association at the state fair, 
which could not attract much atten- 
tion to its exhibit. Mr. Locke said 
that he suggested his shop bake the 
“world’s biggest raisin pie.” He baked 
a pie 5 ft. in diameter. It made news- 
papers throughout central California 
and crowds began to throng to this 
display. And, incidentally, the sale of 
raisin pies boomed at Locke’s Bakery. 

A surprising fact about Mr. Locke's 
go-getter promotion is that he fol- 
lows the strict rule of never mention- 
ing price. The theme of his merchan- 
dising program is that his bakery 
shop has the best in town. People re- 
spond to this appeal to their desire 
for quality. Price becomes incidental, 
he said, when quality is stressed. 

Another peculiar point of his busi- 
ness policy is to remodel his store 
every two years. Mr. Locke said that 
was one of the greatest business stim- 
ulants he had found. Remodeling 
dramatizes to the buying public that 
his shop is up-and-coming and modern 
in every respect. 

He emphasized, too, the importance 
of training salesgirls on the technique 
of handling customers. He detailed 
his cost analysis system. 

Arthur Van de Kamp, Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, one 
of the scheduled speakers, was ex- 
cused from an appearance when he 
was notified that his wife was about 
to have a baby. The Van de Kamp 
film for sales training was shown. 

Carl Pickering, Mrs. Conklin’s 
Bakery, San Diego, gave a short talk 
on merchandising matters in terms 
of the experiences of his plant in its 
house-to-house operation. 


——=-SREAD 1® THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 


Value of Florida’s 
Baking Industry 


Shown in Report 


TALLAHASSEE The Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce has is- 
sued a report on Florida bakeries 
which states that approximately $35,- 
000,000 annually is produced in 
breads, cakes, cookies, crackers, pies 
and pastries. 

Some 3,400 employees are employed 
in the 91 commercial establishments, 
with an annual payroll of $8,500,000. 
During the past decade the value 
of bakery and related products has 
increased about 130%. 

The Florida bakery plants include 
46 which sell primarily to grocers; 
28 which sell most of their products 
to hotels, restaurants and institu- 
tions; 11 plants which own their 
own chain of retail outlets and six 
plants of other types. 


———S READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 VERMONT PAPER FIRMS 
MERGE WITH DOBECKMUN 

BENNINGTON, VT.—Two Ver- 
mont paper companies have merged 
with the Dobeckmun Co. of Cleve- 
land. 

The Vermont concerns—Ben-Mont, 
Inc., of Bennington, and Adams Paper 
Co. of Wells River—will keep their 
identities and be branches of the 
Ohio company. 

Some of Dobeckmun’s celleophane 
and wrapping business will be sent 
here 
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Pennsylvania Newspaper Pays 
Tribute to the “Staff of Life” 


ERIE, PA.—The baking industry 
here was paid tribute recently when 
a full page of the Erie Sunday Times 
was devoted to an informative arti- 
cle on the production of bread. 

The article, based on the opera- 
tions of the Firch Baking Co., Erie, 
told the story of bread—from the 
raw materials that go into each loaf 
until it reaches the shelves of the 
neighborhood bakery or grocery. 

Entitled “The Streamlined Staff of 


Life,” the article tells the public 
that “Bread—the staff of life and 
stable item on every dining table— 
is perhaps the oldest food essential 
to man’s well-being.” 

The story was arranged by John 
Dwyer of the Firch Baking Co. A 
similar article appeared in the June 
29, 1950, issue of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Descriptively illustrated with pho- 
tographs, the story minutely explains 
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the ingredients, machinery and vari- 
ous intricate steps used in the prep- 
aration of the seemingly simple loaf 
of bread. 

Reprints of the article have been 
sent to all Bakers of America Pro- 
gram members with the suggestion 
that they attempt to place such an 
article extolling bread in their own 
community newspaper. 

SREAO i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 

NEW YORK—Oliver W. Meyer has 
been appointed exclusive factory rep- 
resentative in six southern states, for 
Dutchess Bakers Machinery Co., ac- 
cording to Peter A. Butler, general 
sales manager of the company. 
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{Continued from page 30) 
ful consideration, including consulta- 
tion with representatives of the trade, 
it was determined that such sales 
were not acceptable; i.e., that a sale 
had to be at a fixed price before con- 
sidered eligible. 
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It was considered that a buyer and 
seller could not logically agree that 
a price was consistent with the terms 
of the IWA (the criterion of a wheat 
agreement flour sale) until they had 
settled upon the price. Furthermore, 
it was considered that to permit sales 
at open prices would be an encour- 
agement to exporters and importers 


to make long-time sales, which were. 


not actually sales, in order to secure 
a portion of a quota. This would re- 
sult in the premature fulfillment of 
some quotas. 

Another question raised during the 
course of the year related to changes 
in sales contracts in the type, class, 
or grade of wheat or flour initially 
sold. It sometimes develops, for ex- 
ample, that the buyer of flour finds 
that the type of flour he originally 
bought isn't exactly what he wanted 
and he requests the exporter to ship 
him another brand—at a price reflect- 
ing the value of the new brand. 

Similarly, a wheat exporter may 
have cqantracted to export a specific 
class and grade of wheat which, up- 
on making up his cargo, he finds is 
not available in the quantity or at 
the time he needs it. He must, there- 
fore, with the buyer’s consent and 
probably with an adjustment in price, 
furnish a different class or grade. 

It has been determined that ap- 
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proval may be granted on such 
changes in the sales contract as these, 
if properly justified and documented. 
However, approval will not be grant- 
ed, and export payment will be with- 
held if the evidence shows that the 
change was made to “firm up” what 
was in the first instance a “dummy” 
transaction entered into merely to 
reserve for the exporter and importer 
a portion of a quota. 


Changes in Consignee 


The regulations provide that the 
name of the buyer shown on the Dec- 
laration of Sale must be identified 
with the name of the consignee 
shown on the bill of lading. There 
were many cases last year when the 
exporter reported that the buyer 
initially shown proved not to be the 
actual buyer or consignee. Request 
for changes in consignee which are 
accompanied by an acceptable ex- 
planation and are documented have 
been readily approved. 

There was, however, last year an 
excessive number of requests for 
changes in consignee for the reason 
that the original buyer was unable 
to obtain an import license and, there- 
fore, he or the agent sought another 
buyer who was willing to take over 
the original contract. Exporters are 
advised that requests of this type 
will be very carefully considered be- 
fore approval. 

Exporters are also advised that 
in the case of any request for change 
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in consignee the evidence to support 
changes in consignee, which should 
be documented as completely as pos- 
sible, must bear out that the new 
consignee actually is assuming re- 
sponsibility for fulfilling the contract 
entered into between the exporter 
and the original buyer. If the evi- 
dence indicates that, in actual fact, 
a new sale has taken place between 
the exporter and the new consignee, 
approval of change in consignee can- 
not be given. 

It was the policy of CCC during 
1949-50 to administer the Wheat 
Agreement program with a minimum 
of regulation and paper work. It was 
also the policy that when interpre- 
tation of regulations and operating 
decisions was necessary, generally 
speaking, exporters were given the 
benefit of the doubt. This was done in 
recognition that this was the first 
year of a new program and that mis- 
takes and misunderstandings were 
sometimes unavoidable. 

The CCC will continue to seek and 
improve means by which wheat and 
flour will be exported under the pro- 
gram in satisfactory quantities and 
export payments made in a business- 
like manner with a minimum of regu- 
lation. With one year’s experience ex- 
porters are expected to show a better 
understanding of and compliance with 
the regulations than was evidenced 
in 1949-50. This will be taken into 
account in administering the 1950-51 
program. 
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CHICAGO—Equipment and proc- 
essing methods required to assure the 
safety of various cream and custard 
filled pies will be emphasized im the 
three-week special short course on 
pie to be given Jan, 28-Feb. 16 by 
the American Institute School of 
Baking. 

The course is designed to instruct 
in the basic principles which will en- 
able bakers to solve problems of 
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Food Poisoning Problems to Be 
Discussed at AIB Pie Course 


food poisoning often associated with 
such pies. 

Improved methods of pie produc- 
tion, including crusts, fruit as well 
as soft fillings and toppings will be 
demonstrated in the school bake- 
shops by members of the staff and 
specialists from within the indus- 
try and from the allied trades. The 
schedule includes actual participa- 
tion in bakeshop practice, laboratory 


experimentation, lectures and demon- 
strations. Highlights of human rela- 
tions, general sanitation, maintenance 
and labor relations also will be 
stressed. 

Registrations for the short course 
in pie are now being accepted. Full 
particulars and copies of the sched- 
ule may be secured by writing The 


-. American Institute School of Bak- 


ing, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTRIBUTOR APPOINTED 

LOS ANGELES—AI C. Bullins, op- 
erating the Bulner Sales Co., Bur- 
bank, Cal., has been appointed ex- 
clusive distributor for the Freiman 
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cookie cutter and will handle all 
sales of both machines and parts. 
Mr. Bullins, a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, has 
been manufacturer’s representative 
for Master Bakeware Products Co., 
Inc., El Monte, Cal. 





Back in the cold days of February, 
a certain girl dismissed her sweet- 
heart with the flat statement that 
she could not think of marrying him 
until he had a few thousand dollars. 
Last week with the world in bloom, 
he reappeared. “How much,” she 
asked him, “do you have saved up?” 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 

“Well,” she said, “I guess that’s 
near enough.” 

¢?¢¢ 

Two ex-G.I.’s were discussing the 
forthcoming marriage of a buddy. 

“He’s getting a wonderfully accom- 
plished girl,” said one of them. “She 
can swim, ride, dance, drive a car, 
and pilot a plane—she’s a _ real 
all-around girl.” 

“Yes, they should get along fine,” 
observed the other. “You remember, 
Ben learned to cook in the army.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

After reviving the patient the doc- 
tor asked, “How did you happen to 
take that poison? Didn’t you see the 
word ‘poison’ on the label?” 

“Yeah, I saw it, but I didn’t believe 
it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because right under the word 
‘poison’ was another word in bigger 
letters that said ‘lye’.” 


e$¢¢ 
Young and inexperienced father 
(looking at the triplets the nurse had 
just brought out): “We'll take the 
one in the middle.” 


The manager of a radio station ad- 
dresses this simple letter to delin- 
quent clients: 

“Dear Mr.—: Will you please send 
us the name of a good lawyer in your 
community? We may have to sue you. 
Yours very truly. . .” 


e¢$¢ ¢ 
The young man was rather shy, and 
after she had thrown her arms around 
him and kissed him for bringing her 
a bouquet of flowers, he jumped and 
grabbed his hat. 
“Oh, don’t go,” she said, “I didn’t 


mean to offend you.” 


“I'm not offended,” he replied. “I’m 
going for more flowers.” 


¢¢¢ 
“I think,” said the wife, “that men 
should wear something to show they 
are married.” 
“Well,” replied the husband, “what 
about their shiny suits?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Barber (looking at the young man’s 
sleek hair): “Do you want it cut, or 
shall I just change the oil?” 


¢¢¢ 
Cannibal cook: “Shall I boil 
missionary, boss?” 
Cannibal chief: “Don’t be silly, that 
is a friar.” 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH | 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 
Dallas, Texes 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


X ‘ 
Jones-HerreLsaATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 


New York 


Columbus 


PRODUC- 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING'SiGrI0N “Gr “The UNirep' stares 


OFFICES 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Buffalo 


Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Winnipeg 











90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Ceasies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, IL! 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Proance Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorticn FLOUR pomestic 


Sst and Chestnnt Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








i Silsia Malis & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


> O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 8-9—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


Jan, 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan, 14-16—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15. 

Jan. 21-23 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan, 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Fla- 
mingo, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Rob- 
ert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Il. 

March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. Ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 


16TH ST 


KANSAS CITY, MO 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











oo 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IC 

| Flour Brokers 
) OMAHA NER 
} New 


heen 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











. Quality Flour for Every Need 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x] 


I 25 Beaver Street 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 























S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 




















STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address; ‘"TronToprt,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


FLOUR, FEED & mAs, ) LTD. 








52 Mark Lane DON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN yERD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventrr,” London 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 








Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPOR’ 
155 Wallace St., pepewelly Cc.5 
41 Constitution ‘St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Dundee 


Cables: ‘Putip,” 














Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
538 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-8—<Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ml. 


May 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla, 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 9-i2—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


dune 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 





City 
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Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis. 


N. V. isduarte ”Mantechaopy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
, . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Importers of 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsteraam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
CRAWFORD & LAW KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
50 W GLASGOW, C. 2 BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
New York 


ellington Street 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CamEiia,” Glasgow The Guarantee Trust Co., 





Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 














a a Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT ST 
Gate Ravennens, & Veraee) core RODR. JUSTESEN 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 


- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTER . LAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 














Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 All Standard Codes Used 
Buy and Sell W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 


WANT ADS 
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es 
Comm. Venn. Hagdelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
suetnans (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
UR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


Codes: 
kk Tw Bank, A Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 




















LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


per ver oe | on Bakery —~1. ae Solicited. 
del-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: 





Neder 


“Matiuch” 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD 
“9 . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ces eileen Cee Se ee, ae oats hertatant, 
Pro-forma contract ane terms and J in full 
ill be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak “Cleo” 
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WASHINGTON 
countries, 


Latin American 
including the Caribbean 
area, have increased their imports of 
wheat and flour more than 50% over 
the prewar level of 1934-38, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports on 
the basis of a study conducted under 
the Research and Marketing Act pro- 
gram 

Henry A. Baehr, marketing special- 
ist of the department’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, and ce- 
real chemist, conducted the first-hand 
study in South America and the Car- 
ibbean area, and has returned to 
Washington. Mr. Baehr visited Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad, Brazil, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, E]! 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico 


Flour Role Important 

In the fiscal year 1949-50 imports 
by all Latin American countries to- 
taled almost 91 million bushels of 
wheat, including flour in terms of 
wheat, compared with an average of 
57 million bushels during the 1934-38 
period. Those 1949-50 imports repre- 
sented about 11% of the world im 
ports of wheat and flour. However 
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Latin American Nations Hike Wheat, 
Flour Imports 50% Over Prewar Level 


this area has special significance for 
the U.S. milling industry since it ac- 
counts for a substantial share of the 
U.S. flour trade. 

U.S. exports of flour to the Latin 
American countries in 1949-50 repre- 
sented about 34% of total U.S. flour 
exports. In 1949-50 the U.S. sup- 
plied 16,777,000 bu. of wheat and 16,- 
751,000 bu. equivalent as flour to the 
Latin American countries, compared 
with a 1934-38 average of 1,488,000 
bu. of wheat and 10,411,000 equivalent 
bushels. of flour. 

Factors in the increase in total 
imporis of wheat and flour by the 
Latin American countries include a 
population shift to urban centers, an 
increase in purchasing power and a 
shift in some countries to greater 
production of nonfood crops, for ex- 
ample cotton in Mexico. Consumption 
and imports of wheat and wheat flour 
relatively have increased much more 
than has population, indicating a 
growing appetite for wheat products. 

The high level of imports also sug- 
gests that the consumer demand for 
flour may keep pace with expected 
increases in domestic production, 
thereby maintaining a_ substantial 
market for imported wheat or flour. 


In most of the countries Mr. Baehr 
visited government agencies are en- 
couraging expansion of food crop pro- 
duction with the expressed goal of 
self-sufficiency in food products. In 
some countries imports of wheat 
products are restricted on the basis 
that the country can readily increase 
its production of other traditional 
foods. 

Moreover, with manufactured arti- 
cles and essential raw materials com- 
peting for dollar exchange, trade in 
food items is often restricted for that 
reason or diverted to nondollar areas. 
In many countries periodic shortages 
of wheat or flour resulting from gov- 
ernmental regulation of imports have 
held consumption below the potential 
of the market. 

Special features of the wheat and 
flour trade in Latin America will be 
published soon in a Foreign Agri- 
culture Circular, available free to 
interested persons from the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. Later circulars 
will develop some of the specific coun- 
try or area situations and emphasize 
patterns of trade problems. 





87% of Grocery 
Stores Handle 


Brown ‘n Serve 


MINNEAPOLIS A little more 
than 87° of a representative num- 
ber of grocery stores are stocking 
Brown 'n Serve products. This figure 
was revealed by General Mills, Inc., 
following a coast-to-coast survey of 
the principal grocery establishments 
of the country 

The survey covered 5,026 
which are estimated to do between 
75 and 80% of the grocery 
in the areas they service. On the day 
of the survey—Dec. 12—4,378 of these 
stores, or 87.1%, had in stock at least 
one type of Brown 'n Serve baked 
product 

“This percentage showing indicates 
an exceptionally high distribution of 
a food product on a national basis,” 
according to R. S. Herman, head of 
the bakery service department of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, “and 
is well in line with the experience of 
any of the most widely distributed 
and best known food products offered 
on a national basis. It is particu- 
larly impressive to have secured such 
a nation-wide coverage within the 
short period of 13 months. 

“Our survey showed a range of dis- 
tribution, percentage-wise, of 57.5 to 
100 between all markets. 

“Seemingly, the turnover of this 
type of bakery product, because of 
consumer acceptance, has been thor- 
oughly satisfying to the grocers, and 
further, points to the advantages of 
persistent consumer advertising and 
displays at the local level.” 


stores 


business 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFeE— 
CO-OP ELEVATORS BURN 

HAMILTON, OHIO — Fire de- 
stroyed the two-story frame grain 
elevator of the Butler Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn. at McGonigle, 
Ohio, recently with a loss estimated 
by Everett Follick, manager, at more 


than $100,000. Only a few days ear- 
lier the association's elevator at Sev- 
en Mile, Ohio, was destroyed by a 
blaze with damage estimated at $150,- 
000. The association's third elevator 
in the county, near Monroe, was 
placed under 24-hour guard as a pre- 
caution against another blaze, on the 
supposition that an arsonist might 
have started the fires. The two 
burned elevators are about 15 miles 
apart. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


1952 AACC CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN DALLAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
1952 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, according to 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, and president of 
AACC, 

Dr. Shellenberger said the decision 
was based on the action of the organ- 
ization’s executive committee. The 
dates and the hotel selected will be 
announced later, he said. 

The 1951 convention will be held 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
May 21-25, following the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, which will be held May 
14-18 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CENTENNIAL PROMOTES 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


SEATTLE—H. A. Karlen, manager 
of the bakery division of the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., has an- 
nounced the promotion of two mem- 
bers of his sales staff, effective 
Jan. 1. 

Frank Rawlinson, who formerly 
handled the territory in eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon, moves to San Fran- 
cisco to take charge of sales in north- 
ern California. He is succeeded in 
Spokane by Howard Fix, formerly of 
the Centennial stales staff in Ritz- 
ville, Wash. 


Minnesota Allieds’ 
2nd Bosses Night 
Planned for Jan. 25 


MINNEAPOLIS — William Gove, 
sales promotion executive of the Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
will be the featured speaker at the 
second annual Bosses’ Night dinner of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. The event will be 
held at the Radisson Hotel here 
Jan. 25. 

Allied men in the Minnesota and 
surrounding territory are inviting 
their superiors to attend the dinner 
and cocktail party, an event designed 
to tell the story of the allied trades 
organization and its work in cooper- 
ating with baking industry activities. 

Ray O’Brien, O'Brien's Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, is serving as chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
the affair. He is being assisted by 
the officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to the featured speak- 
er, nationally prominent representa- 
tives of the baking and allied indus- 
tries have been invited to attend as 
honored guests and to outline the 
place of the allied organization in the 
baking industry world. 

The cocktail hour will begin at 
6 p.m. with the dinner scheduled 
for 7 p.m. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRI-STATE RETAIL GROUP 
PLANS MEETING JAN. 17 


JACKSON, MISS. — The second in 
a series of demonstrations sponsored 
by the retail division of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. will be held Jan. 17 at 
the Hotel Heidelberg here, according 
to Sam Marshall, Marshall's Electrik 
Maid Bake Shops, Mobile, Ala., presi- 
dent of the division. 

The retailers’ session will be con- 
ducted from 2 to 6 p.m., according to 
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arrangements made by Louis Schweiz- 
er, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., vice president for Mississipppi, 
and chairman of the arrangements 
committee, and Roy Parker, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Jackson, who is assist- 
ing him. 

Featured at this retail session will 
be cake decorating and specialty 
breads. The Standard Brands film on 
cake decorations will be presented by 
Warren McIntyre of that firm. A 
demonstration will be conducted by 
Bill Burke of Carl’s Bakery, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and Mr. McIntyre will as- 
sist him. The specialty bread demon- 
stration will be conducted by Mr. Mc- 
Intyre. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RESTRICTION ON CCC CORN, 
FEED GRAIN SALES ASKED 


DES MOINES-—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has 
been asked by the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Iowa to limit 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales of corn 
and feed grains. 

A statement urged that “so long 
as ample supplies of corn and feed 
grains are available in the market 
at parity prices or below, all sales 
of CCC-owned corn be suspended ex- 
cept sales to local feeders and local 
feed manufacturers whose needs have 
been reviewed.” The statement, re- 
questing adoption of a policy re- 
stricting sales, especially at terminal 
markets, was issued by directors of 
the association. The association in- 
cludes 330 farmers’ cooperative ele- 
vators for which it performs market- 
ing and other services. 

Tae association said that the gov- 
ernment may be tempted to sell CCC 
corn stocks now and close with the 
corn account with an operating profit 
balance. Also, the group said, admin- 
istrators may be tempted to liquidate 
corn stocks in an effort to avoid or 
delay price controls. 





Jacob Younge 


RETIRES—Retiring for the second 
time, Jacob Younge concluded opera- 
tions Jan. 1 of the J. Younge Grain 
Co., Peoria, Ill. He had conducted the 
business since 1939. Mr. Younge re- 
tired for the first time in 1939 as he 
approached the 65-year retirement 
age and left his position as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Distilling Co. plant at Pe- 
kin. He then went into the grain 
business. Mr. Younge will be 75 
years old Feb. 12. 
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Swing to these 
“Star” flours 
for a 
Quality Year 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


VENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 


take CcC;rTvy , MINNBSBSOTA 


RED STAR YEAST FIRM 
FETES AIB GRADUATES 


CHICAGO—The Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, entertained 
the 58th graduating class of the 
American Institute of Baking at the 
Lake Shore Club, Chicago, in De- 
cember. 

The following executives of the in- 
stitute attended the luncheon: How- 
ard O. Hunter, executive vice presi- 
dent; Dr. William B. Bradley, scien- 
tific director; William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the school; Edward L. 
Holmes, director of sanitation, and 
Lt. Lester Starr, Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Army. 

BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CO-OP ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

HAMILTON, OHIO—Damage esti- 
mated at more than $150,000 was 
caused when fire, believed to have 
been caused by a short circuit in elec- 
tric wiring, destroyed the grain ele- 
vator and feed mill of the Butler 
County Farm Bureau Cooperative 
near here recently. The blaze gutted 
the three-story concrete structure, 
which measured 125 by 75 ft. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks o s in store and 
afloat at the of the U.S 
at the close of the ending Dec. 23, 
1950, and Dec, 24, 1949, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 
Canadian 

American -in bond— 

Dex Dex Dec Dec 


2 24, 23, 24, 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Wheat 48,611 221,178 1,951 1,584 
Corn 5 50, . 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley : 32 542 
Flaxseed . 5, 07¢ 6,047 
Soybeans 4 5 16,014 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets rec 23 (fig 
ures fo rr z date 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


ks o bonded grain in the U.S 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


Protein 


Fremont Hastings 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Dist Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











DWIGHT BLDG. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


ALL TYPES OF CLEAR 


PHONE GRAND 1554 








KING’S GOLD 





... Made in Minnesota 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 
new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


— 
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American 
Sa 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 

The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 

Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 

These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Howell of America Ine. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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CANADIAN TRA 
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TORONTO Canada's farming 
population has been struck by a $330 
million blow that may have repercus- 
sions in other parts of the Canadian 
economy. This is indicated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in re- 
porting that cash income farmers 
received on the sale of farm products 
slipped to $1,467,000,000 in the first 
nine months of 1950. This is approxi- 
mately $330 million, or 18%, lower 
than the $1,799 million received for 
the same period last year. With less 
money received, Canadian farmers, 
particularly those in the prairie prov- 
inces, will have less money to spend. 

Most of the blow fell in the West, 
where an unseasonal autumn blast of 
frost hit into a bumper wheat crop, 
reducing a big part of it to low-priced 
unmillable grades. The decline, too, 
said the bureau, resulted from a re- 
duction in the initial payment for 
wheat, lowered Aug. 1 from $1.75 to 
$1.40 bu. for No. 1 northern. 

Government aid in the amount of 
$13,700,000 was paid to farmers in 
the drouth-stricken areas of the prai- 
ries during the 1950-nine-month pe- 
riod, compared with $9,200,000 last 
year. 

Income from wheat was $236,600,- 
000, down 28% from last year's $328,- 
200,000. Three factors contributed: 

Initial price to producers of No. 1 
Northern wheat in Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver was low- 
ered from $1.75 to $1.40 starting 
Aug. 1; severe August frosts in the 
prairies caused considerable damage 
to the crop and sharply reduced the 
average grade; adverse weather con- 
ditions delayed harvesting in west- 
ern Canada. 

Cash income from the sale of 
coarse grains also was below that of 
a year ago, due partially to the 


By A. H. Bailey 
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weather and deliveries. In addition, 
prairie farmers now are selling Coarse 
grains under the government com- 
pulsory marketing scheme instituted 
Aug. 1, 1949 

Under this arrangement, farmers 
receive initial prices only at the time 
of delivery. 

Income from livestock sales at 
$605,910,000 was 11% above last 
year’s $545,815,000. Increased prices 
for lambs and sheep more than off- 
set smaller marketings. 

Income from the sale of miscel- 
laneous farm products was down to 
$27,897,000 from $32,709,000. Income 
from forest pwreducts sold off farms 
rose to $41,616,000 from $40,579,000. 
Income from fur farming was $5,088,- 
000 against $6,355,000. 


MITCHELL W. SHARP 
APPOINTED 

Mitchell W. Sharp, one of the key 
men in the department of finance 
since 1942, has been appointed As- 
sistant Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. In the new post he will 
assume, among other things, respon- 
sibility for the economic research 
division of the department. 

Mr. Sharp is one of the youngest 
of Canada’s senior civil servants and 
in his eight years with the Depart- 
ment of Finance has played a major 
part in most of the more important 
dcvelopments in domestic and exter- 
nal policy. Mr. Sharp was born in 
Winnipeg and is a graduate of Mani- 
toba University. He went from there 
to do post-graduate work in London 
school of economics and returned to 
Winnipeg where he worked with San- 
ford Evans Statistical Service and 
James Richardson & Sons. With this 
background it was inevitable that he 


should be drawn into the develop- 
ment of Canada’s postwar wheat 
policy and the early stages of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
During the war years Mr. Sharp 
acted as liaison officer between the 
Department of Finance and _ the 
Prices Board and was a director of 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corp. 
He was also chairman of inter-depart- 
mental committees on food, agricul- 
ture, housing and social security. 


SEARLE GRAIN CITES 
LOSS BY FROST 


The Searle Grain Co. has estimat- 
ed that the frost which occurred 
during the week of Aug. 17 caused a 
reduction in revenue to our western 
Canada farmers of around $200 mil- 
lion compared with the income the 
crop promised in early August before 
frost. The frost reduced the estimat- 
ed Canadian wheat yield by 82 mil- 
lion bushels and the percentage of 
the crop acceptable for milling pur- 
poses from 83 to 54% 


INCREASED FLOUR 
SALES UNLIKELY 


In a special survey of prospects for 
1951 the Financial Post says there 
is little hope that Canada will sell 
more flour abroad in 1951 which 
means continued keen competition at 
home and a gloomy outlook for the 
millers. Bakers’ prices for flour in 
some instances, the millers claim, 
barely cover actual milling costs, 
leaving no margin for administration 
and overhead. Britain this fall took 
flour at a faster rate than was indi- 
cated by her commitments to take 
300,000 tons, but millers are afraid 
deliveries will be cut or drop off com- 
pletely in the spring. 





Canada Resumes 
Civilian Trade 
with Hong Kong 


Canada has resumed normal civil- 
ian trade with Hong Kong, and export 
permits once again are being granted 
for shipment of nonstrategic goods to 
that island, according to a report from 
Ottawa. 

Export permits were suspended 
Dec. 9 following action by the US. 
banning the movement of goods to 
Hong Kong, Macao and China. 

Hong Kong is a relatively impor- 
tant Far Eastern outlet for Canadian 
goods. Exports in the first 10 months 
of 1950 totaled $6.5 million. During 
the 1949-50 crop year, Canada shipped 
357,982 bbl. flour to Hong Kong, and 
during the first quarter of 1951 
Canada shipped 78,266 bbl. to that 
destination. 

Shipments of flour from Canada to 
Hong Kong were to be permitted pro- 
viding customs was given a declara- 
tion that the flour would be used in 
the colony of Formosa and not go 
into Communist hands. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
ordered that ships with loaded cargo 
for Hong Kong, Macao and China 
under previous general export licenses 
should be stopped and their cargoes 
held if they came into any U.S. port 
before leaving the country. 


The ban had a greater effect on 
Canadian flour exporters since their 
shipments to Hong Kong have been 
far larger than those of the U.S. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
said that holders of validated licenses 
covering proposed exports to Hong 
Kong might request revalidation of 
such licenses. 

A recent bulletin from the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. said that the 
Office of International Trade had for- 
mulated no policy on flour exports 
to China, Hong Kong and Macao. All 
export license applications were be- 
ing held up until decision was made 
as to how they should be handled. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS ASK 
HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 

WINNIPEG Canadian railways 
have applied to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for further in- 
creases in freight rates. This followed 
close on the decision of the govern- 
ment-appointed arbitrator, which 
granted increases to railway em- 
ployees. The arbitrator was appointed 
by the government following the Do- 
minion-wide railway strike late last 
summer. Officials of provincial gov- 
ernments in western Canada, farm 
organizations and others, are protest- 
ing any further increases. 

On top of the application by the 
railway companies for increased tar- 
iffs, trucking organizations in sec- 
tions of western Canada are asking 
for increased trucking rates. The 


application for the request for in- 
creased truck rates has not been 
granted, but if it is, it will apply only 
to general freight, and will not affect 
rates for milk, cream or livestock op- 
erators. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Commodity 
Imports Establish 
New Records 


WINNIPEG — Both Canadian com- 
modity imports from the U.S. and 
total imports from all countries ad- 
vanced sharply in value during Oc- 
tober to new all-time peaks, slightly 
exceeding in each case the expanded 
values of exports to produce a small 
import balance in place of the cus- 
and on over-all accounts. 

During the 10 months ending Octo- 
ber the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports the debit balance with 
the U.S. was down steeply from a 
year earlier, and in trade with all 
other countries Canada had a slight 
import balance in place of the cus- 
tomary export surplus. 

During the 10 months ending with 
October, imports from the U.S. rose 
nearly 6% in value, from $1,638,200,- 
000 last year to $1,733,400,000. Total 
exports increased about 40% from 
$1,188,700,000 to $1,661,100,000. The 
debit balance for the period thus 
dropped from $449,500,000 last year 
to $72,300,000. 

In the 10 months’ 
countries, total 


trade with all 
imports advanced 
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about 12% to $2,580,100,000 from $2,- 
308,200,000 in 1949, while total ex- 
ports increased about 5% to $2,567,- 
200,000 from $2,438,700,000. For the 
first 10 months there was thus an 
over-all adverse balance of $12,900,000 
as against a credit balance of $130,- 
500,000 last year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS’ 
BUSINESS AHEAD OF ’49 


MONTREAL—-At the annual meet- 
ing of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
held recently in Montreal, G. A. Mor- 
ris, president, told shareholders that 
domestic and export business of the 
company in the first three months of 
current fiscal year were at higher 
levels than in the corresponding 1949 
period. 

There is reason for moderate opti- 
mism regarding the current year, de- 
spite international developments, he 
said. The company is now in the best 
position, from an operational view- 
point, in its history, he reported. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
TO DECEMBER DROP 

VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of grain from this port for the crop 
year up to the end of December 
were 17 million bushels, showing a 
drop of some 4 million bushels from 
the same period a year ago. However, 
large commitments for India, South 
Africa, Japan and the U.K. for the 
first few months of 1951 indicate a 
heavy movement. 

The unsettled world situation is 
being reflected in increased ocean 
freights. Local charter market circles 
during the week reported full cargoes 
done to India at 120s. which compares 
with 100s. @ 102s.6d. done early 
in December, Likewise the rate to 
Europe has moved up sharply with 
some reports of 120s. being paid. 
Wheat for Antwerp was done at 
$11.50 and barley at $13.25. Rates to 
Japan range from $9.50 to $10 and a 
Greek ship taken for wheat to Alex- 
andria was paid $20.01 ton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


790,000 BU. OF WHEAT, 
FLOUR SOLD FOR EXPORT 
WINNIPEG—Export business in 

Canadian wheat and flour last week 

totaled 790,000 bu., with the bulk of 

this amount going to IWA countries 
in the form of wheat. Flour made up 
only 257,000 bu. of the total, with 

223,000 bu. going to IWA countries, 

including Philippines, Cuba, Domini- 

can Republic, Indonesia, Guatemala, 

Costa Rica, Venezuela and the Bel- 

gian Congo. The remainder of this 

total was in the form of Class 2 

fiour, and went to the U.S. and Ca- 

nary Islands. 

Wheat sales were 
IWA countries, in 
amounts: U.K., 
123,000; Ireland, 
gium 93,000. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
UP SHARPLY IN OCTOBER 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from this port in October 
were the largest in four months and 
were more than the two previous 
months combined. Substantial ship- 
ments to Japan, the Philippine 
Islands and the U.K. as well as China 
accounted for the bulk of the October 
shipments. Exports in September 
were only 89,238 bbl. and in August 
94,655 bbl., while the October move- 
ment jumped to 213,206 bbl. 

A breakdown of the October clear- 
ances follows: Philippine Islands 59,- 


made only to 
the following 
205,000; Norway, 
112,000, and Bel- 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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113, China 47,644, U.K. 40,497, Japan 
39,944, Central America 10,108, West 
Indies 5,489, Panama 5,298, Formosa 
4,847, Ecuador 230 and Colombia 36 
bbl. 
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52% OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
MAKES CONTRACT GRADE 


WINNIPEG—Grain inspection re- 
turns continue to confirm the low 
quality of western Canada’s 1950 
wheat crop. Only 52% of the cars 
inspected from Aug. 1 to Dec. 21, in- 
clusive, were listed among the con- 
tract grades of wheat, compared with 
87% for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Over 20% of the cars in- 
spected have graded either Nos. 5, 6 
or feed. Last year the comparative 
total was 2.5%. 
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GRAIN REPORT RELEASED 

WINNIPEG — The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has released the 
1948-49 issue of “Grain Trade in 
Canada.” This annual report con- 
tains a statistical summary of pro- 
duction, acreages, yields, prices, and 
distribution of the principal grain 
crops, as well as data on inspections 
by grades, receipts and shipments, 
lake freight rates, exports by prin- 
cipal ports and final destinations. This 
report, which runs to 145 pages of 
text and tabular matter, may be ob- 
tained from the King's Printer, Ot- 
tawa, at $1 per copy. 
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BARLEY IMPROVEMENT 
MEETING PLANS READY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Discussions of 
malting barley seed supplies, seed 
treatment and fertilizers for malting 
barley will feature the Barley Im- 
provement Conference planned for the 
Hotel Nicollet here Jan. 23. 

H. H. Ladish, president of the La- 
dish Malting Co., Milwaukee, and 
treasurer of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn. in Milwaukee, will 
preside at the morning session, with 
James P. Hessburg, vice president of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, and vice president of the 
barley association, handling the after- 
noon session. 

Speakers on the featured subjects, 
as well as reports on marketing, malt- 
ing and brewing tests, and the select- 
ed varieties of malting barley pro- 
gram for 1950, will include: 

R. B. Widdifield, secretary of the 
North Dakota Crop Improvement 
Assn., North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo; Dr. James G. Dick- 
son, professor of plant pathology and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture agent, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Paul Burson, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul; L. A. Hunt, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; S. L. Vogel, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; 
John Barlass, Ladish Malting Co., 
Minneapolis; Dr. John H. Parker, di- 
rector of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn., Milwaukee; A. J. 
Lejeune, also of the association; Dr. 
G. A. Weibe, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; 
Dr. Allan Dickson, Barley and Malt 
Laboratory, Madison, and Dr. B. A. 
Burkhart, Malt Research Institute, 
Milwaukee. 

George M. Briggs, extension agron- 
omist, University of Wisconsin, will 
act as toastmaster at the noon lunch- 
eon, with Ron Kennedy, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
headlining the dinner. Dr. K. S. Quis- 
enberry, head agronomist, division of 
cereal crops and diseases, USDA, 
Beltsville, will be the featured speak- 
er at the banquet. 






























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


IP 





“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
Wueat GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


Cfor More Than 5Q) Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Mitlers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 














U.S. Flour Production 
and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib, sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947 and 1948 and the partially 
estimated flour production for 1944, 
1945, 1946, 1949 and 1950, U.S. Bureau 
of’ the Census; estimated domestic 
disappearance, The Northwestern 
Miller; exports, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1950— 
January 
February 17,7056 
20,043 


Production Exports pearance 
19,165 1,692 17,473 
16,263 
March .. 
April ...... 


September 
October 


1949— 
January .... 
February .. 
March .... 
April 
May 
June .. 
July 
August . 
September 
October .... 
November .. 
December 


Totals ... 


1948— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
aa 
August 
September 
October .. 
November .. F 
December ... 16,799 
. 279,133 

305,499 

. -. 278,900 

*274,400 

4 . -*2556,208 
*Partially estimated. 


204,094 
206,866 
229,239 
249,838 
238,309 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
008 8 0. (ea ae) 


Duluth, Minnesot 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











™ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 





“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sus, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 











DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 
With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) — and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 
In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 


Mentber time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 
improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO. INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. © St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. ¢ Danville, Pa. © Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada 
MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal * Toronto ¢ Valleyfield 
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W.E. Long Co. 
Holds Conference 


for Sales Managers 


CHICAGO — Approximately 120 
sales managers from _ independent 
wholesale bakeries in the U.S. and 
Canada attended the 1950 sales man- 
agers’ conference conducted by the 
W. E. Long Co. at the Sherman Hotel 
here, Dec. 11-13. The program, em- 
phasizing the theme, “Effective Ways 
to Build Sales,” featured panel dis- 
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cussions on sales and merchandising 
problems. 

In addition to panel discussions, 
speakers addressed the conference on 
human relations, leadership training, 
advertising and merchandising tech- 
niques, and on current trends in 
politics and economics 

Keynote speaker on the first day's 
program was Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, 
chairman of the department of “mar- 
keting, Loyola University, Chicago. 
Dr. Haas addressed the conference on 
leadership, using the title, “They 
Look to You.’ 

Don W. Lyon, associate secretary- 
manager of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, talked on “The Im- 
portance of Bread Displays to the 
Grocer,” and showed the NARGUS 
sound, slide film, “Your Bakery De- 
partment.” 

Talks relating directly to sales pro- 
motion were given by E. A. Bolan, 
copy chief of W. E. Long Co.'s adver- 
tising division, on the subject of direct 
mail advertising, and by J. A. Smith, 
director of sales and merchandising 
for the Long company on training 
the bakery salesman. Mr. Smith 
showed the Marshall Field & Co 
training film, “By Jupiter,” which 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York CITY 


“SURING Miisco 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. FILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





illustrated the importance of cour- 
tesy in human relations. 

Several addresses of a highly in- 
spirational nature were given. Dr. 
James F. Bender, speaker, educator 
and clinical psychologist, talked on 
“Executive Ability and How to 
Achieve It.”” Orlo M. Brees, author, 
editor and a member of the New 
York state assembly, gave an address 
on “What Is America?” 

The closing speech of the confer- 
ence, under the title, “Our Country 
in the Hour of Challenge,” was de- 
livered by William D. Saltiel, Chi- 
cago attorney and master in chan- 
cery of the U.S. District Court. 

Co-chairmen of the conference were 
William L. Goodman, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising, and 
J. A. Smith, director of sales and 
merchandising, both of the Long com- 
pany. The address of welcome at the 
beginning and the summary at the 
end of the meeting were given by 
W. E. Long, chairman of the board of 
directors 

Already plans are being made for 
the W. E. Long Co. general man- 
agers’ conference for June, 1951, to 
which owners and managers of the 
company’s client bakeries will be in- 
vited. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF < 

GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

METTER, GA.—The_ 150,000-bu. 
capacity all-steel grain elevator which 
was constructed by the Farmers 
Grain Storage, Inc., has been com- 
pleted and ready for operation, ac- 


Ff LIFeE— 


January 2, 1951 


cording to the announcement of the 
corporation's officials, George M. Bird, 
president and treasurer, M. E. Trap- 
nell, vice president, and S. E. Hollo- 
way, secretary and manager. The 
structure’s capacity is 2,000 bu. an 
hour 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
CROP ABOVE AVERAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS The Southern 
Hemisphere wheat crop which is now 
being harvested is generally above 
average, according to the latest crop 
bulletin issued by Cargill, Inc. 

In Argentina unofficial sources esti- 
mated the crop will total 230 million 
bushels, compared to 210 million last 
year. The acreage planted to wheat 
th's year in Argentina is 20% over 
last year’s plantings. 

Growing conditions in Australia 
have been good to excellent in most 

as. India’s harvest is expected to 
reach 228 million bushels, 12 million 
above earlier estimates, but still be- 
low the 10-year average. 

In the prair‘e provinces of Canada, 
moisture conditions are considerably 
improved es a result of autumn rains. 
Moisture reserves in the soil now av- 
90%, compared to 72% last 
year. This means that the 1951 crops, 
to be seeded next April and May, 
will benefit frem reserve moisture, 
and will not be so dependent on cur- 
rent summer rainfall as they were 
this year 
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“Diamond D’ 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George W. Tassie, retiring Colum- 
bus, Ohio, manager for the Omar 
Baking Co., was honored at a dinner 
recently by 130 executives and em- 
ployees of the firm. Frank Wear, for- 
mer manager of the Omar plant at 
Omaha, is succeeding Mr. Tassie as 
Columbus manager. Mr. Tassie was 
with the company for 17 years 

* 

L. E. Bowman, Chicago manager, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., arrived in New 
York Dec. 29 to spend a few days 

s 

Eric Reford, president of the Rob- 
ert Reford Co., Ltd., Toronto, steam- 
ship agency firm, has announced the 
election of A. M. Dow as a director 
and also his appointment as vice presi- 


dent. Mr. Dow joined the company in 
1911 and since September, 1947, has 
been its general manager. He will 
continue in that capacity. 
* 
Festivities centering in the New 
York Produce Exchange Dec. 29 in- 


cluded a buffet luncheon presided 
over by David Coleman of Coleman & 
Fagan, flour distributor. The New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club also held its annual party, with 


music, dinner and dancing 
2 
F. W. Ritter, sales representative 


of Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minn., 
stopped in at the offices of J. H. 
Blake, who represents the mill in the 


New York metropolitan area, while 
spending the holidays in Connecticut 
e 
C. 8S. Michaels, veteran Chicago 


Tribune grain news reporter, retired 
Dec. 29 after 45 years of grain news 
service. He was with the Tribune for 
33 of those years. The name Michaels 
has been prominent in the reporting 
of Chicago grain news for more than 
90: years. C. S. Michaels’ uncle, 
Charles D. Michaels, had completed 
more than 50 years of grain report- 
ing when he retired in 1934, and his 
grandfather, David Dundas Michaels, 
started grain reporting prior to 1860. 

R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour broker, 
returned from a trip to Arizona 

7 

Tsugio Tanaka, director and chief 
of the technical division, Nippon Flour 
Mill Co., Ltd., Tokyo, and Nobuo 
Kitamura, managing director of the 
Nisshin Flour Mills Co., Tokyo, who 
have been visiting various milling 
centers in the U.S., conferred last 
week with Donald 8S. Eber, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in the Kansas City headquarters 
of the The visitors are 
officials of the two largest Japanese 
flour milling organizations and are 
studying recent technical develop- 
ments in milling. 


has 


association. 


Jess B. Smith, president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Kan- 
sas City, visited the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago 
week 


last 


oa 
H. S. Faulkner, vice president and 
executive in charge of products con- 
trol for the southwestern division of 





MUSIC MAKERS—Members of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange were en- 
tertained by a band made up largely of their fellow members at the annual 
pre-New Years party on the exchange floor Dec. 29. Robert C. Woodworth, 
Cargill, Inc., is shown at the right officially getting the party started. On 
the bandstand, left to right, are: Beryl Smith; Robert W. Benson, Benson- 
Quinn Co., band leader; William F. Harvey, McCabe Bros., Co.; Arne Rustad, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.; Hal MacIntyre, former name-band 
leader who sat in with the group; Charles Bowen; George Sawyer, Cereal 
Grading Co., Russell F. Kadlec, Archer-Daniels-Midlaad Co. Rene T. Paradis, 
McCabe Bros., Co., was general chairman for the party. 





General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
went to New Orleans last weekend to 
attend the Sugar Bowl game between 
Oklahoma University and Kentucky 
University. Mrs. Faulkner accompan- 
ied him. 

& 


James S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Hargett attended the recent wedding 
of a niece in Newton, Kansas. 

a 

A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, and King P. Aitken, Jr., sales 
director for the company, St. Louis, 
have returned from recent vacations 

* 

Ernest W. Kent, sales manager for 
the Purity Baking Co. at Champaign, 
Ill., for the past six years, has been 
named manager of the company’s 
plant there. He succeeds J. D. Moses, 
71, who asked to be relieved of some 
of his duties. 


Following the custom established 
a great many years ago, the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange held its annual Christ- 
mas party on the floor of the exchange 
Dec. 23. Cocktails and a buffet din- 
ner were served, and dancing fol- 
lowed until late in the afternoon. Ap- 
proximately 300 members and their 
friends attended. 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing will be the 
guest speaker at the Jan. 8 dinner 
meeting of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held in Henrici’s Res- 
taurant, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Dr. Bing will discuss “The Problem 
of Chemical Additives in Foods.” 

i 

John F. Hodgett, Jr., owner of J. F. 
Hodgett, feed and flour jobbing firm 
and the mill in Uniontown, Pa., 
bought by his father in 1906, died at 
his home here Dec. 24. His son John 
was in business as well and will carry 


on. Surviving also are his widow and 
three sisters. 
ae 
Miss Arlene Marie Braitsch, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Braitsch, 
and Bill Lassen, son of the late W. H. 
Lassen and Mrs. Lassen, were mar- 
ried at Wichita, Kansas, Dec. 27. Mr. 
Lassen is a grandson of the late 
Henry Lassen, former president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
gy 
Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and civilian defense director 
for Reno County, attended a meeting 
of central Kansas directors in Wichi- 
ta Dec. 29 to begin drafting a pro- 
gram for handling emergencies in an 
area of a half dozen counties. 
a 
Robert F. Steadman, Ohio repre- 
sentative for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., was a recent visitor at the 
home office of the company in Wich- 
ita. 


M. E. Greiner, sales manager for 
the Hammond Bag & Paper Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va. visited relatives 
in Kansas City during the holiday 
season. . 


B. Frank Morris, vice president in 
charge of bulk flour sales of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is on 
a business trip through the eastern 
states this week. 


George E. Gano, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain man and elevator operator, 
is recovering in a hospital from a 
heart attack suffered last Thursday. 


Lee S. Bickmore, vice president of 
sales for the National Biscuit Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, has announced the 
appointment of J. Sidney Johnson as 
assistant to the vice president for 
sales and director of trade relations. 
Mr. Johnson has been merchandis- 





ing manager for three years and pre- 
viously was manager of the merchan- 
dising section and sales promotion 
manager in the general sales depart- 
ment since 1940, 

© 

E. A. Wall, president and manager 
of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, and his family 
were in Texas during the holiday 
week and attended the Cotton Bowl 
football game in Dallas New Year's 
Day. 

* 

Miss Louise Potts, head of the mod- 
ern language department at Hum- 
boldt (Kansas) High School, spent the 
holidays in Wichita, Kansas, with 
her parents, Ralph B. Potts, chief 
chemist for the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., and Mrs. Potts. 

* 


Clyde Hendrix, vice president in 
charge of the feed and soy division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, 
was married recently in Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Miss Gladys Pedersen. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


8’, Million Bu. New 

Storage Certain in 

Pacific Northwest 
SPOKANE, WASH.—A 


survey 
made by the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc., indicates that 


there will be at least 8% million bush- 
els of new grain storage in the area 
served by the association before the 
1951 harvest. 

The survey showed that 2,882,400 
bu. of storage space has been com- 
pleted and that contracts have been 
let, or the construction has started 
on an additional 3,376,000 bu. of space. 

In addition, the survey disclosed 
that members definitely planned to 
build 2,566,800 bu. of space before 
the harvest. 

Almost 5 million bushels of space 
“may be built” before the 1951 har- 
vest, according to a tabulation of the 
survey questionnaires. 

Pete Stallcop, secretary of the as- 
sociation, said there is a_ possibility 
that a “good share” of the “may be 
built” storage may not actually 
be built. “It can be seen readily, 
however, that we shall have 8% mil- 
lion bushels of new storage by next 
harvest,” he concluded. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CO-OP TO ADD STORAGE 

CIMARRON, KANSAS —- Concrete 
bins, with a capacity of 485,000 bu., 
will be erected on the east side of the 
Cimarron Cooperative elevator here, 
which will triple the capacity of the 
firm, according to Merle Brown, man- 
ager. Work on the project will start 
shortly after Jan. 1. The new bins will 
be linked to machinery and convey- 
ors on the existing structure. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

McCRACKEN, KANSAS — A new 
200,000-bu. grain elevator is being 
erected here by the Basil Ryan Grain 
Co., with the Creson Construction 
Co. of Colby doing the work. W. E 
Harper, manager, said plans are to 
complete the steel and concrete ele 
vator in time to handle the 1951] 
wheat crop. 
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Longshoremen’s Union Wants Mills 
in U.S. to Get More Export Trade 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The decline in 
flour exports from mills in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest has cut the income of 
members of the International Long- 
shoremen’'s & Warehousemen’s Union 
and the labor organization has ap- 
pealed to Sen. Wayne L. Morse (R., 
Oregon) to do something about it. 

The union, in a letter addressed to 
Sen. Morse, recommends a govern- 
ment subsidy to permit U.S. millers 
to compete in the world market “as 
a step toward bringing back lost 
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wheat and flour markets abroad.” 

The union’s appeal, signed by Matt 
Meehan, international representative 
of ILWU, stated that the union is 
“gravely concerned” over the contin- 
uing decline in wheat and flour ex- 
ports from the Pacific Northwest. 
Those two commodities, with lumber, 
are the principal cargo items, and 
“any decline in their regular ship- 
ment abroad is bound to have a di- 
rect and adverse effect, not only on 
waterfront employment but on flour 
mill employment and on our economy 
as a whole,” Mr. Meehan said. 

The letter to Sen. Morse quoted 
statistics attributed to the Merchants 
Exchange, Portland, showing the de- 
cline of 40% in the past year in ton- 
nage shipped from Columbia River 
ports, including Portland. 

Wheat shipments during the first 
11 months of 1950, from all Columbia 
River ports totaled 28,243,000 bu. as 
compared with 52,805,000 bu. for the 
same period of 1949, according to the 
figures cited in the union’s letter. 

Flour shipments during the first 11 
months of 1950 totaled 1,112,000 sacks 
as compared with 2,313,000 sacks for 
the same period of 1949, it was point- 
ed out. 

“An even darker record of de- 
cline on the flour side of the ledger 
is reflected in a comparison of the 
Port of Portland 1950 figure of flour 
exports—-779,938 sacks—with the 1929 
figure of 1,724,271 sacks,” it was as- 
serted. 

As for prospects for 1951, the 
union official said the “U.S. will be 
lucky if it exports 250 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour ‘between last 
July 1 and next June 30.’”" The 1949- 
1950 total was 300 million bushels 
and the 1948-1949 total was 500 
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million bushels, by way of compari- 
son. 

Wheat shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest, although steadily declin- 
ing in volume, surpass flour exports 
in importance, the union official said. 
He also cited figures to show that in 
the period 1946-1949, inclusive, flour 
shipments averaged 2,847,000 sacks, 
including a high of 4,231,414 sacks in 
1947. 


Workers’ Earnings Reduced 

The union's insistence upon a re- 
sumption of flour exports from the 
Pacific Northwest was based upon 
the effect upon workers’ earnings. 

“Flour cargoes mean the difference 
between full employment and unem- 
ployment compensation to flour mill 
workers. ... Flour cargoes also mean 
more work on the waterfront,” the 
letter stated. A Portland stevedoring 
firm estimates the difference be- 
tween wheat and flour cargoes as 
follows, on the basis of a 9,000-ton 
ship: A cargo of wheat requires 1,975 
manhours of labor to load. A cargo 
of flour requires 7,326 manhours of 
labor to load. 

“A flour cargo puts $18,988.98 (tak- 
ing into consideration the present 
custom of ‘working such cargoes 
around the clock’) into dockers’ 
pockets, but a wheat cargo means 
only $4,787.40,” Mr. Meehan said. The 
figures, he added, were supplied by 
ILWU Local No. 8. 

The union official was critical of 
the policy of this country in “helping 
to support Japan financially” and al- 
lowing that country to purchase 
wheat from Canada for milling into 
flour which is in turn sold in competi- 
tion with U.S. mills 

Mr. Meehan said that an investiga- 
tion made by his union disclosed that 
“American wheat is being shipped to 
such countries as Germany, Italy and 
Japan and there milled into flour for 
reshipment on our so-called ‘relief’ 
programs to Yugoslavia, Korea, Okin- 
awa, Formosa, etc.” 

“Even more alarming is the fact 
there is no assurance that flour milled 
in foreign countries for delivery un- 
der the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration programs comes from U.S 
wheat,” it was stated. “On June 9, 
1950, Japan contracted for 100,000 
tons of Pakistan wheat; in October 
approximately 40,000 tons from Au- 
stralia; this winter Japan purchased 
230,000 tons from Canada. 

“Will this wheat be milled in Ja- 
panese mills and channeled into 
American relief programs while flour 
mill workers [in the Pacific North- 
west] face First-of-the-Year layoffs?” 
it was asked. 

The union official recommended 
that as a means of relieving the cris- 
is in flour, the U.S. government 
should buy flour made in U.S. mills 
and ship it directly to Korea, For- 
mosa, Okinawa, etc., instead of un- 
loading wheat in Japan and elsewhere 
for milling and transshipment on re- 
lief programs. 

Copies of the letter were sent to all 
Congressmen from Oregon. 


—B8RES s 


NLRB PLANS HEARINGS ON 
SINGLE CONTRACT ISSUE 


NEW YORK—Hearings have been 
scheduled to start Jan. 8 by the New 
York regional office of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the single 
company-wide contract issue between 
the Continental Baking Co. and the 
Continental Baking division of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America. 

The union agreed last May to pre- 
sent its case for a single nation-wide 
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contract with Continental to 
NLRB for decision. 

Meanwhile the groundwork has 
been laid for three additional com- 
pany divisions of the international 
union. At recent meetings held by 
the union in Chicago, delegates from 
local unions with membership in- 
cluding workers of the General Bak- 
ing Co., Purity Bakeries Corp. and 
the Ward Baking Co. voted to form 
company divisions of the international 
union for the purpose of underwriting 
company-wide contracts with each of 
these companies. 

Policies were then developed and 
adopted for the conduct of the divi- 
sions and preparations were made for 
polling the membership working in 
the plants of the three companies and 
their local unions for approval or dis- 
approval of this action. It was de- 
cided then that should this action be 
approved, the chairmen of the three 
divisions would call contract confer- 
ences during the month of February 
for the purpose of drafting new con- 
tract proposals. Approval having been 
given, the chairmen of the three divi- 
sions have issued calls for contract 
conferences for the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, at which time the delegates 
will discuss and draft new contract 
proposals. 

A contract conference is also being 
called during the same week of all 
local unions presently in contractual 
relationship with the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. for the purpose of discussing 
and drafting contract demands. 


BREAC 
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ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 
SET FOR MOBILE DOCKS 
MOBILE—L. V. Butler, president 

of the Alabama Grain Elevator Co., 

Mobile, announced recently that a 

contract had been let to construct a 

2 million-bushel elevator at the Ala- 

bama state docks in Mobile. The 

$2 million contract was awarded to 
the Jack Construction Co. of Kansas 

City, Kansas. 

Construction of the storage will 
commence as soon as possible. The 
contract was financed by a $1,449,000 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan, 
with the remainder to be furnished 
by the Alabama company. 
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Wheat Prices in 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, in its “Agricultural 
Outlook” for January, predicts slight- 
ly higher wheat prices are in pros- 
pect for the month. 

“Upward pressures on wheat prices 
continue to be exerted by unsettled 
world conditions and a rising general 
price level,” the forecast stated. 
“These forces are offset somewhat by 
the official forecast for the third larg- 
est winter wheat crop on record and 
the possibility of the wheat supply for 
the crop year beginning July 1, 1951, 
being the largest on record. The na- 
tional emergency tends to induce a 
holding attitude by owners thus off- 
setting somewhat the tendency for 
first-of-the-year marketings.” 

The agricultural price forecast also 
stated that a rising domestic price 
level has caused an increase in the 
index used to calculate the parity 
price of wheat. The effective parity 
price Nov. 15, 1950, was $2.29 bu. 
“Should this not change between now 
and July 1, the support price would 
be about $2.06 bu. national average 
or 7¢ above the forward support price 
announced earlier at $1.99,” it was 
explained. “Should the effective par- 
ity price be higher next year, sup- 
port prices would be at a rate to re- 
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Economists Predict Slightly Higher 


Prospect for Month 


flect 90% of parity at that time. 
The prospect for a higher support 
level on 1951 wheat, when discounted 
to present holdings, makes the cur- 
rent supplies worth more on the mar- 
ket.” 

Winter wheat crop conditions Dec. 
1 indicated a prospective production 
of 899 million bushels in 1951, ac- 
cording to the official USDA report. 
Since Dec. 1 dry weather has con- 
tinued and considerable insect dam- 
age has been reported. A production 
of 899 million bushels of winter wheat 
would be the third largest on record 
and 20% above 1950 production. A 
record supply of wheat for the 1951 
crop year is possible if average 
spring wheat production is realized. 
Based on present indications, a domes- 
tic supply of about 1,620 million bush- 
els for the year beginning July 1, 
1951, is possible. The previous record 
was in 1942 with a supply of about 
1,600 million bushels. 


Feed Grain Prices Up 


Price support programs, inflation- 
ary pressure, and heavy livestock feed- 
ing are expected by the economists 
to exert a strengthening influence on 
feed grain prices during January. Un- 
settled international conditions and 
a continuing increase in the general 
price level lend support to feed grain 
prices in the current situation. 

The production of grain sorghum in 
1950 now estimated at 237 million 
bushels, is expected to largely offset 
these upward price pressures on this 
grain during January. 

Unusually favorable fall weather 
over most of the Corn Belt resulted 
in a larger production of corn than 
was earlier estimated. U.S. produc- 
tion of corn in 1950 is now estimated 
at 3,131 million bushels. This com- 
pares with 3,379 millions in 1949 and 
2,901 millions average production from 
1939 to 1948. The grain sorghum pro- 
duction of 237 million bushels com- 
pares with 153 millions in 1949 and 
109 millions average production from 
1939 to 1948. 

Domestic utilization of feed grains 
is expected to continue large as a re- 
sult of favorable livestock feeding ra- 
tios and continued strong demand for 
livestock products. 





OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except: es snoted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day precedi ti 
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Southwest 


Kansas City: Light chain bakery 
flour purchases and only scattered 
additional lots sold to the indepen- 
dent bakery trade reduced flour sales 
in the Southwest last week to only 
50% of four-day mill capacity. This 
compares with 110% in the preceding 
week and 25% a year ago. About 
12% of the week’s sales were in the 
export field. 

Bakery flour business was sharp- 
ly restricted in this area last week. 
The lack of inquiry was in direct con- 
trast to the activity of the preced- 
ing two weeks. The holiday season 
may have had a little to do with the 
situation, but the primary reason was 
that many accounts are covered 
either for 120 days or through the 
remainder of the crop year. Those 
buyers who have not procured flour 
beyond February or March are rela- 
tively few and are held back on their 
purchasing by the high price of flour 
and the uncertainty of present day 
affairs. Those who have 120 days of 
supplies see no reason for buying 
now with that much flour on the 
books. Average unfilled order bal- 
ances in the Southwest are nearly 
twice as great as they were at this 
time a year ago. Current balances 
range 65 to 70 days, while a year ago 
the average was 35 days. Shipping 
directions have been good on domestic, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and army business. Thus pro- 
duction has been on the upturn. 

Family flour business continued 
slow, with very few accounts needing 
to be covered for the nearby period. 
Prices were strong and made addi- 
tional advances last week. 

Export business was extremely 
slow and was sparked only by the 
purchase of 1% ash clears by Jama- 
ica on Dec. 29. The lots of counter 
flour were for shipment in February 
and top price paid for the 50,000 
sacks was $4.07'2 c.&f. Kingston. 

Quotations Dec. 29, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.75, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.45, first clears 
$4.90@5, second clears $4.75@4.80, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.55@4.70; 
soft wheat short patent $7.15@7.40, 
straight $5.70@5.80, cake flour $6.10 
@ 6.60. 

Two mills report domestic business 
active, 4 fair, 6 quiet, 8 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales av- 
eraged 37%, compared with 135% 
the preceding week and 33% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales 
at 40% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Prices Dec. 29 were 
unchanged, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Hutchinson: A late week buying 
surge provided a more active close 
for a reasonably satisfactory Decem- 
ber for mills of this area. Some good 
round lots were included in the con- 
tracts which made the shortest 
week one of the best. Many buyers 
who have been waiting for a break 
took hold and anticipated needs for 


120 days. Shipping directions showed 
some improvement. Operations ranged 
upward from 65% of capacity. Prices 
held steady. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: Family patent $6.20@6.30, bak- 
ers patent $5.50@5.60, standard $5.40 
@5.50. 

Texas: In common with the dull- 
ness affecting all lines during the 
holidays, flour business last week was 
very slow. Sales amounted to only 
10 to 15% of capacity and were lim- 
ited to routine family flour business, 
with only a scattering of bakers sales 
and all in relatively small lots. Some 


unchanged. Shipping directions were 
exceptionally good. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales dwindled to 18.5% of six-day 
capacity last week as lack of any sig- 
nificant market developments held 
wheat prices within a narrow range 
and the holiday period checked flour 
trade activity. Sales the previous 
week averaged 161.3% of six-day 
capacity, and a year ago the figure 
was 49% 


Inquiry was light in the four busi- 
ness days between Christmas and 
New Year’s, with only scattered re- 
placement lots booked. Most buyers 
have considerable flour booked, with 
order backlogs averaging between 90 
and 120 days for most mills. Sales 
executives say that probably a sharp 
turn in the market will be necessary 
to stimulate any heavy new business. 

Meanwhile, directions are coming 
in at a good rate following recent 
heavy sales of both family and bak- 
ery flour. Shipments from spring 
wheat mills averaged 62% of six-day 
capacity (or 93% of the four working 
days’ capacity), and several mills 
were in operation on the holidays. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
last week was at the rate of 81% of 
six-day capacity, compared with 88% 
the previous week and 61% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, op- 
erations averaged 70% of capacity, 
compared with 78% the preceding 
week and 57% in the corresponding 
week of 1949. 

Family flour business was slow last 
week, with price quotations un- 


running time was lost due to the 
holidays, but was made up and aver- 
aged three to four days for the week. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Dec. 29: family extra high patent 
$6.60@7.10, high patent $6.30@6.80; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.90@ 
6; first clears, unenriched $5.10@ 
5.30, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
practically nil, ranging from less than 
1% to 15% and averaging 5%, com- 
pared with 86% a week earlier and 
15% a year ago. Bookings were di- 
vided equally between bakers and 
family buyers. Operations averaged 
75%, compared with 82% the pre- 
vious week and 52% a year ago. 
Prices closed as follows, delivered 
Oklahoma points: carlots, family 
short patent $6.40@7.45, standard 
patent $6.15@7.15; bakery  unen- 
riched short patent $6.15@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $6@6.20, straight grade 
$5.95 @6.15; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was rather slow with prices about 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


———Exporting countries— 
United States*——— 
Flour Total 


Total sales, 1,000 bu.-——__—_ 


Importing 
countries Wheat 


2940 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 

2,940 
881 

Bolivie 2.75¢ ’ B, 185 

Brazil 3,2 5 7 5 7 377 57 7,194 

Ceylon 5 4 5,431 

Costa Ri 5 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dom 


El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemal 
Haiti 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru . 5 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 
U. K 
Venezuela 
Total 543,842 95,92 14,033 
Guaranteed een gin hicccaistharte: countries) 
Balance 


109,95¢ 
231,567 
121,611 
1950 

ouncil through Dec, 22, 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Dec. 26 


{Sales recordec by Wheat ¢ 


changed. Bakery flour quotations al- 

so are steady. 
Quotations Jan. 2: 

ent $5.95@6.00, 


Standard pat- 
short patent $6.05@ 
6.10, high gluten $6.40@6.55, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $7.55, other mill brands of 
family flour $6.45@7.15, first clear 
$5.75 @5.95, whole wheat $5.95 @6. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
generally were slow, although some 
mills reported a slightly larger vol- 
ume of fill-in business. Shipping di- 
rections were good in most cases. 
Production averaged 64% of capacity, 
compared with 72% the previous 
week and 55% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Prices continued firm last 
week, and most buyers were not in- 
terested in adding to their holdings. 
Business was on the quiet side, but 
there were some orders placed of one 
to three cars, and an occasional sale 
of larger amounts. However, even the 
smaller sales were few in number, 
and holiday dullness prevailed. Direc- 
tions were fair. 

Family flour business slowed up 
considerably, following an active two 
weeks’ buying period. Deliveries, how- 
ever, were very good. 

Business with other mills in the 
central states area continued very 
quiet. It was a typical holiday mar- 
ket, and sales averaged about 25% 
of capacity. Clears continued very 
tight, and prices have been advanced 
about 25¢ during the past week to 
10 days. Directions have been only 
fair, and mills ran about three days 
the past week. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.33, standard patent $6G 
6.23, first clear $5.95@6.13, family 
flour $7.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.85@6.01, 95% patent $5.75@5.92, 
first clear $5.35@5.42, soft winter 
short patent $6.20@7.25, standard 
patent $5.50@7.20, first clear $5.35@ 
5.95. 

Toledo: Mills reported that flour 
business was quiet last week, with 
holiday and end-of-the-year dullness 
prevailing. Although wheat prices 
have been advancing, there has been 
no rush to buy flour. 

St. Louis: Local mills report usual 
holiday dullness, with new sales very 
limited. However, shipping directions 
have been good and the demand for 
clears remains strong. 

Elsewhere in the area, due to most 
buyers being fairly heavily booked 
and inclined to enter the market for 
further commitments, mills report a 
very dull holiday period. There was 
a total lack of interest from practical- 
ly every type of trade. Shipping di- 
rections have been fair. Clears and 
low grades are in better supply, but 
mills are inclined to hold prices on a 
firm level. High grade family and 
bakery flours are unchanged from 
a week ago and clears are about 5¢ 
lower. 

Quotations Dec. 30: family top soft 
patent $6.80, ordinary $5.95, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.90; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.70, cake $6.70, 
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pastry $5.70, soft straights $5.85, 
clears $5.25, hard winter short pat- 
ent $ standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.50, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.25, standard $6.15, clear $6.15, 
low protein clears $5.30 


East 


Buffalo: Good sales to independent 
bakeries and to chain grocery bak- 
eries last week in this area boosted 
total flour sales. 

Heavy use of flour by housewives 
for holiday baking and other kitch- 
en uses helped bring stepped up sales 
of flour: 

While some business was done on 
distant shipments to a few brokers 
and jobbers as well as to an eastern 
chain, the mills explained that the 
bulk of the buying was done by the 
small bakery shops and the house- 
wife. 

Prices were upped on a few types 
of flour, but family types as weil 
as the soft patents were pretty well 
in line with the previous week’s quo- 
tations. 

With the closing of mills Christ- 
mas Day, two of the larger mills 
worked a full day Sunday, Dec. 24, 
to catch up with the backlog of or- 
ders on their books. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring family 
$7.70@7.80, spring high gluten $6.95 
@7, standard $6.40@6.45, short pat- 
ents $6.60@6.65, first clears $6.50@ 
6.55; soft winter patents $6.20@6.30, 
straights $6@6.10, first clears $5.30@ 
5.40; hard winter standards $6.25@ 
6.30, first clears $5.95@6. 

New York: Except for purchases by 
a chain baker early in the week, busi- 
ness was limited to scattered cars. 
With heavy takings recently, needs 
have been filled well into 1951, and 
backlogs are greatly expanded. The 
trade therefore was contented to 
coast for a while, lacking any partic- 
ular price incentive. Although buyers 
were considered to be better stocked 
now than at any time since the war, 
it was believed that sharp price ad- 
vances might bring additional busi- 
ness 

No round lot buying of soft win- 
ters was reported, but the scarcity of 
offerings from the East made all 
available flour quickly absorbed. 

Directions for shipment 
stepped up and all flour, including 
family, was moving out actively. 
Prices closed the week unchanged to 
5¢ higher. 

Quotations Dec. 
glutens $6.95@7.05, 
ents $6.35@6.55, 


were 


30: spring high 

standard pat- 
clears $6.30@6.50; 
southwestern short patents $6.35@ 
6.50, standard patents $6.15@6.30; 
high ratio soft winters $6.60@7.70, 
straights $5.75 @6. 

Philadelphia: Philadelphia bakers 
ended the year with more flour on 
hand than at any time since the war, 
and many indicated they would 
make additional purchases should the 
market display any signs of weak- 
ening. Awaiting such a development, 
however, dealings were on a decided- 
ly restricted scale, with small lots 
for immediate shipment responsible 
for the only activity. 

Prices on spring family, high glu- 
ten and short patent did develop an 
easy undertone which carried them 
5@10¢ sack under the comparable 
levels of a week ago, but other 
grades were holding unchanged. 

Shipping directions are reported to 
have expanded the past week as bak- 
ers sought to replenish the flour 
used in catering to a strong de- 
mand for holiday goods. Another fac- 
tor in the acceleration of replace- 
ments was the delivery delays ex- 
perienced by a few establishments 
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because of the unavailability of box- 
cars. 

The baking fraternity as a whole 
has been encouraged by a brisker 
demand for baked goods at the re- 
tail level this week as the arrival 
of colder weather provided the usual 
shot-in-the-arm to buying. Fingers 
are crossed that this expanded buy- 
ing will carry into the new year. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring fam- 
ily $7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.10@ 
7.20, short patent $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter standard $4.90@5.20. 


Pittsburgh: The holiday week 
proved a slow flour buying period. 
Jobbers and bakers appeared supplied 
and only fill-in lots were sold. 

Caution prevailed again. Buyers 
speculated on the effect of possible 
price control. Sales of Kansas bakery 
hard patents, springs and soft wheat 
cake and pastry flours were limited. 
Family flour demand also slackened, 
and the trade seem covered. Direc- 
tions were good. 

Retail and wholesale bakeries re- 
ported a good holiday demand for 
sweet doughs and cakes. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Dec. 30: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.93@6.38, medium pat- 
ent $6@6.48, short patent $6.07@ 
6.58; spring standard patent $6.48@ 
6.67, medium patent $6.55 @6.75, short 
patent $6.60@6.77, clears $6.47@6.53, 
high gluten $6.86@7.17; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.76@8, other 
brands $6.58@7.36; pastry and cake 
flours $5.85@7.31; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.34. 

Boston: Price movements in the 
Boston flour market last week were 
highly irregular. The market ‘experi- 
enced a mid-week rally which either 
reduced early losses or boosted prices 
to enable certain grades to close 
higher for the week. Springs finished 
unchanged to 15¢ lower. Hard win- 
ters turned early 5¢ net losses into 
similar advances at the close. Soft 
wheat flours closed unchanged to 10¢ 
higher, but most grades were un- 
changed for the week. 

Very little activity was reported 
throughout the general trade for the 
week. Most of the business reported 
was on an odd-lot scale merely suf- 
ficient to maintain the buyer’s idea 
of a satisfactory inventory. How- 
ever, some of the operators report- 
ed a definite indication of buyers’ 
resistance to soft wheat prices, which 
is probably a reflection of light con- 
sumer interest in sweet goods. An 
unusual observation of market con- 
ditions was the general apathy to- 
wards current prices, although near- 
ly everyone appears to concede that 
any price movement of consequence 
will undoubtedly be upward. There 
was considerable guessing as to the 
possibility of ceiling prices being in- 
voked, and the general consensus 
was that the imposition will be un- 
fortunate as it will probably be at 
higher levels than now prevailing 
and very likely to promote a move- 
ment up to the established ceiling. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring short 
patents $6.57 @6.67, standards $6.47 @ 
6.57, high gluten $6.97@7.07, first 
clears $6.37@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.57, standards $6.22 
@6.37; Pacific soft wheat $6.37 @6.57, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.72 
@6.12; high ratio $6.62@6.72, fam- 


ily $8.12. 
South 


New Orleans: Somewhat more in- 
terest was displayed in flour prices 
by bakers last week since bread prices 





SUMMARY.OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
lb.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent . 
high gluten 
short 

standard 

first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent . 
Soft winter standard os 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark . 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark ....... 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


family ..... 
high gluten 
short 


Chicago Mpls 
6.10@6.33 a 
a i 6.40@6.55 
@.. 6.05 @6.10 
6.00@6.23 5.95@6.00 
5.95@6.13 5.75@5.90 
-- @. “ 6.50 
§.81@6.01 . 5.654 
@ 5.92 . 5.60@ 
6.4: 4.90@ 


5@ 


545.95 @ . 
0 @ 5.15 4 5 

4 
6.15 @6.2 
ew York Phila. 

@ ... $7.85@8 
5.95@7.05 7.10@7.2 
6.60@6.7 
6.55@6 
6.50@6.60 
6.40@6.50 
6.30@6.40 


5.30@6.40 


5.35 @ 6.50 
6.15@6.30 


Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent ... $.. 
Bluestem : --@6.68 
Bakery grades . ---@6.71 
Pastry Yorerr +» @6.16 

**In cottons, Ft. William 


@7.30 $...@... 


Spring top patent 
-@... Spring second patent 
. Per Spring exports§ .. 


--@. 
basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


Kans. City 
@7.80 $6.45@7.15 $...@. 


Buffalo 
T0@7.80 


St. Louis 
.@ $7. 


--.-@ 
6.95 @7.00 
@ 


6.40@6.45 
6.50@6.55 
-.-@ 


5.70 
5.00 


7.40 


Pittsburgh 
$7.76 @8.00 
6.86@7.17 
6.60@6.77 
6.48@6.67 
6.47 @6.53 
6.07 @6.58 
5.93 @6.38 

@. 

@ 

a 
5.48@5.80 
4.95 @5.05 

++» @6.76 
Toronto ** Winnipeg 


- $...@11.20 $10.95@11.15 
10.06@10.65 


Ontario soft winters . 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, per 


Chicago 


Spring bran . $53.00@5 


Hard winter bran .. --@. 


Soft winter bran .. - .@ 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.f ..... --@5 
Red dog ...... 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


$56.00@5 


Toronto 
Winnipeg . 
*Brown shorts 


3.50 $ 


58.50@60.50 
Buffalo 
7.00 § 
57.00@58.00 
58.00 @59.00 +--@ 
58.00 @59.00 


Spring bran 
f 


tGray shorts. {Fort William 


ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
@ 51.00 s @ ‘ 
a . 48.00 @ 48.50 
@. a 

@ 51.50 a“ 

@ 54.00 49.50 @50.00 
@54.50 o+-@. 
Philadelphia 


@ 64.00 
@ 65.00 


7.75 


Boston 
$59.50@60.00 
60.00 @ 61.00 
ow ee 
@67.00 - @68.00 

Shorts 
-- @60.00 
61.00@53.00 

basis. 


+++» @60.00 $. 
51.00 @53.00 


at indicated points 
St. Louis Ft. Worth 
> @ x AB “ 

-@ a 
@51.75 55.00 @56.00 
“53.75 u 

@. 57.50@58.50 
@ .... roee@. 
Pittsburgh 
$60.00 @ 60.70 
62.20@62.75 
61.20@64.20 
64.10@ 66.20 
Middlings 
$....@68.00 
59.00 @61.00 


Atlanta 





RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
July 


240% 
2 


9 


oo Chicago - 
Mar. 


246 


45% 


245% 


WHEAT 

July Sept May 
HOLIDAY 

241% 242% 

241% 242% 

241 242% 

240% 241% 
HOLIDAY 


May 
236% 


236% 


245% 
244% 
244% 
244% 


15% 


236% 
235% 


RYE 


Kansas City 


FLAXSEED 

- Minneapolis 

July Sept. May July 
415 
418 
418 
420 





May 


73% 


1 
1 
1 
1 


* 
7 
a2 
ao 
7 


Chicag 


Winnipeg 
ay July 


Minneapolis 
May 

_ HOLIDAY 
HOLIDAY 71% 
180% 177% 71 
180% 177% 70% 
175% 179% 171% 
— —HOLIDAY 





UNITED STAT 


ES VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 


Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Dec 
7—Wheat—, 


1960 
3,752 
665 
11,992 
6,901 
10,388 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago .. 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid ..... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis . 
New Orleans .... 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


24,188 


460 
1,660 
9,210 

12,254 

222 
2,820 

688 
6,301 
5,432 

14,247 


Totals 


\ -—Oats— 
1950 1949 
99 


1949 
4,500 


3,014 
509 
868 


2,871 
12,382 


23, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


-—Rye—,_ --Barley— 
1960 1949 1950 1949 
273 : 232 

2 2,355 
672 
681 


25 
454 
364 9,324 
16 i4 


49 
119 


18 


- 214,375 196,712 52,974 48,064 15,021 17,424 7,554 8,849 23,634 20. 
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December Flour Production Shows 
Increase from November 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 14,934,592 sacks of flour during December. This was an increase of 
1,495,756 sacks over the November output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 13,594,059 sacks during December, 1949, or 1,340,533 less than for the 
past month. Two years ago the production for December was 15,923,883 
sacks and three years ago 16,074,970. Based on the Bureau of the Census 
production for October, the latest available, mills reporting to The North- 





western Miller in that month made 73% of the total flour production in the 


U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total 
U.S. production in December, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
total flour 


for that month indicate that 
20,458,000 sacks. 


During December, 


10 durum manufacturing 


production for the U.S. was 


companies representing 


approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 797,892 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 35,626 sacks over the production for 
November and 55,592 sacks over the production for December, 1949. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, 


December, 
5 


Northwest 

Southwest . 

Buffalo a6 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


with comparisons, as 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas 


reported to The North 


*Previous 


month 





Totals oe 14,934,592 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


December, 
950 
Ten companies . 797,892 


*Revised. 


Previous 
month 1949 


7 HE 
762,266 





have been advanced ‘2 to l¢ loaf. 
There was an increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries for future shipment, 
and moderate amounts were worked 
for 90- to 120-day delivery. In some 
cases where buyers are still working 
on contracts, resistance was shown 
against adding to commitments. Over- 
all sales were in greater volume than 
for previous weeks. 

Hard winters were by far in best 
demand, with Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas mills sharing in the business. 
Northern springs were fairly active, 
particularly in small sales covering 
limited amounts. 

Cooky and cracker bakers were 
not too active in the market since 
most of them are working on un- 
finished balances. This business went 
primarily to Missouri and Illinois 
soft winters with little business be- 
ing worked to Pacific Coast mills. 

Cake bakers enjoyed a very good 
holiday business and ordered out cake 
flour in good quantities but did no 
booking for replacements. 

Shipping directions showed some- 
what of a spurt. Stocks on hand were 
well maintained to heavy. Export 
flour business was improved a little, 
Norway and Jamaica being most ac- 
tive with inquiries. Limited amounts 
were worked to the Americas. 

Quotations Dec. 30, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.05 
@5.25; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.30@6.45, standard $6.10@ 
6.25, first clear $6.15@6.30, high glu- 
ten $6.70@6.85; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.25, straight $5.50@5.70, 
first clear $4.60@4.90, high ratio cake 
$6.20@6.60; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@6.85, pastry $6.05@ 6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Business slowed down a 
bit last week in view of the holi- 
days, but milling production kept up 
at a high level. And prospects for 
the coming year appeared to be sat- 
isfactory, what with improved do- 
mestic business and _ substantially 
larger offshore movement of flour, 
primarily on connections with mili- 
tary requirements. Prices were un- 
changed during the week. Family 


patent $7.30, bluestem $6.68, bakery 
$6.71, pastry $6.16. 

Portland: The holiday week was 
rather quiet as far as new flour 
bookings were concerned, with heavy 
bookings in the domestic field just 
before Christmas. 

However, mills are grinding at the 
heaviest rate in many months. They 
have an excellent back-log of do- 
mestic bookings and fairly good 
amounts of export to work on. Mills 
are working on Army and Philip- 
pine bookings, as well as commit- 
ments to the government for other 
destinations, including Formosa. And 
a request for bids was expected mo- 
mentarily for another amount for 
Formosa. 

Quotations Dec. 30: high gluten 
$6.82, all Montana $6.64, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.57, bluestem bakers 
$6.49, cake $7.05, pastry $6.31, whole 
whedt 100% $6.19, graham $5.95, 
cracked wheat $5.95 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Export bookings 
continue scarce. Mills are anxiously 
waiting for the U.K. to book be- 
yond January. Lowered capacity will 
be necessary after the New Year 
unless more export business is se- 
cured. Domestic buying is off due to 
holiday closings and year-end inven- 
tories. Quotations Dec. 30: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to 
U.K., government regulation flour 
$12.85 per 280 lb. to end of January. 

Domestic consumption of winter 
wheat flour is normal but little go- 
ing to export channels. Quotations 
Dec. 30: $8 bbl. papers, Montreal; 
export, $3.65 sack, bulk 

There is littke demand for winter 
wheat and movement from farms is 
slow. Quotations Dec. 30: $1.78 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Just over 57,000 bbl. of 
Canadian flour was worked fer ex- 
port last week, with only two coun- 
tries, the Canary Islands, and the 
U.S., taking Class 2 flour, totaling 
7,500. The remainder, going to IWA 
countries, included the Philippines, 


Cuba, Dominican Republic, Indonesia, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Venezuela 
and the Belgian Congo. Domestic 
trade is reflecting a slackened holi- 
day demand. Quotations Dec. 30: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.95@11.15, second 


. patents $10.45@10.65, second patents 


to bakers $10.05@ 10.25. 


Vancouver: Export flour business 
reported here during the last week 
of the year was extremely small, 
although shippers were optimistic 
about prospects for the new year, 
providing that the situation in the 
Far East does not become worse. 

No new business came in from the 
Philippine Islands, which placed sub- 
stantial orders early in the month 
covering shipments to be made in 
January. Rumors to the effect that 
all import controls on foodstuffs go- 
ing into the Philippines would come 
off the end of the year had not ma- 
terialized. 

While some business is being done 
with Hong Kong the export permit 
restrictions are such as to confine 
these shipments to quantities normal- 
ly used by the colony, the idea be- 
ing to eliminate any possibility that 
the flour might be transshipped to 
Communist port. Some purchases for 
Formosa were reported, but the vol- 
ume was not disclosed. 

Exporters are watching close de- 
velopments in the Singapore area 
on the prospect that some Canadian 
flour might be sold there in com- 
petition with Australian flour, but 
so far no sales have been confirmed. 
There were press reports that the 
Ceylon government had given up the 
idea of buying Canadian flour be- 
cause of the heavy freight charges 
and the higher cost with the free- 
ing of the Canadian dollar, but gov- 
ernment officials in Canada said they 
had received no word from Ceylon. 

Domestic business was still along 
quiet lines, with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: first patents in 98's cottons 
$11; bakers patents in paper bags 
$9.70 and in cottons $10.15; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95@ 


11.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Inquiry picked up 
considerably early this week follow- 
ing the holiday lull, and _ prices 
showed a slightly stronger tendency. 
Demand was heaviest for small lots 
and the larger mill offerings were 
well absorbed. Quotations Jan. 2: 
bran $51, standard midds. $51.50, 
flour midds. $54, red dog $54.50. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was firm and high- 
er, and supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations: Pure bran $52, standard bran 
$51.50, standard midds. $52, flour 
midds. 50, mixed feeds $52, red 
dog $55.50. 

Kansas City: The spread between 
bran and shorts narrowed this week 
to only $1@1.50 ton at Kansas City, 
with demand good for bran and fair 
for shorts. Bran made the biggest 
gain and was quoted at $48@48.50 
Jan. 2, while shorts were $49.50@50 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest last 
week centered on bran, which firmed 
slightly while shorts declined to nar- 
row the margin between the two. 
Demand for bran was insistent at 
higher levels while the trade had to 
be sold on the heavier offal at lower 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
Bran $47.25@47.75, Gray _ shorts 
$49.25 @ 49.75. 

Wichita: Demand for bran was 
slow last week with offerings ample. 
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Demand for shorts was fair to good, 
with supplies sufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 29: Bran 
$48, shorts $49.50. Prices on bran 
were unchanged to 50¢ ton lower, 
while shorts declined $2@3 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Dec. 29: 
bran $55@56, gray shorts $57.50@ 
58.50, delivered Texas common points; 
unchanged on bran but about $2.50 
lower on shorts, compared with the 
week previous, Demand, affected by 
holiday conditions, was only fair, but 
offerings were not pressing. 


Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and fair for shorts. Bran was 50¢ 
ton higher and shorts $2 ton lower. 
Supplies of bran were scarce, but 
shorts plentiful. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $47.50@48, gray 
shorts $49@ 49.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
70¢ higher on bran and $1 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $50.20@51.20, mill run $50.80@ 
51.80, shorts $51.50@52.50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Bran $53@53.50, standard 
midds. $54.50@55, flour midds. $57.75, 
red dog $58.50@60.50. Demand fair, 
offerings less plentiful. 

St. Louis: Bran has been steady, 
with shorts draggy and sales of both 
commodities slow, due to the usual 
holiday lull. Supplies are ample. Quo- 
tations: bran $51.75, shorts $53.75, 
St. Louis. 


Toledo: Millfeed slipped a little in 
price and was available Dec. 30 at 
$54 for bran and $56 for standard 
midds., f.o.b. mill. 


Buffalo: Millfeed demand last week 
remained at a fairly level stage, with 
production somewhat cut down by 
the holiday. Prices remained about 
unchanged. A spell of cold weather 
necessitated heavier feeding. Quota- 
tions: standard bran $56@57, stand- 
ard midds. $57@58, flour midds. $58@ 
59, red dog $58@59. 

Pittsburgh: A market holiday was 
prevalent in the grain and millfeed 
markets last week. Offerings are 
plentiful and both retail and whole- 
sale buyers seem supplied for the 
time being. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $60@60.70, stand- 
ard midds. $62.20@62.75, flour midds. 
$61.20@64.20, red dog $64.10@66.20. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are 
generally lower in the Boston mar- 
ket this week as traders apparently 
took a year-end holiday. Only odd- 
lots were sold. Spring bran finished 
$1.50 lower while middlings lost about 
$2. Mixed feeds were comparatively 
firm, losing only 50¢ in the week. Red 
dog was quite weak, declining $5. 
Quotations Dec. 30: spring bran 
$59.50@60, middlings $60@61, mixed 
feeds $63, red dog $68. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market is displaying a steady to firm 
undertone at the moment, with deal- 
ers reporting varied buying policies. 
Some consumers have placed orders 
to protect themselves against the 
possibility of ceiling prices above cur- 
rent levels, but others feel the gen- 
eral tone of the grain market indi- 
cates a reduction in values. The Dec. 
30 list of quotations is unchanged 
from the previous week: bran $64, 
standard midds. $65, red dog $67. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was slightly easier to steady last 
week, with demand light and mill 
offerings not being pressed. Bran and 
shorts prices declined slightly. Feed 
mixers and jobbers bought carefully 
on the slight declines but limiting 
their purchases to nearby require- 
ments. Millfeed futures were still 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(In cents per bushel) 

Dec. Lx 


narrow Bran $57@58.50, 


$59.75 @ 60.25 


shorts 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings 
$54 ton 

Seattle: Mills reported that they 
were fairly well sold up for January, 
but there was some pressure on near- 
by sales as mills endeavored to re- 
duce inventories at the end of the 
year. Buyers were anxious to do the 
same thing and did not want to take 
in spot material. Weather has been 
mild and production is good, so buy- 
ers did not feel anxious to accumu- 
late contracts. Spot millfeed was 
available at $48@48.50, but January 
forward was firm at $50, with some 
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indicating $51 for February and 
March. 


Toronto-Montreal: While there is 
good domestic and export demand, 
supplies so far have been sufficient 
to meet requirements. Quotations 
Dec. 30: bran $60, shorts $60, mid- 
dlings $68, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a fair demand 
for all types of millfeeds, with the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
going to eastern Canada. Supplies 
on hand are ample to take care of 
all orders, and stocks are moving 
freely. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $51@ 
53, shorts $51@53, middlings $59@ 
61; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
steady to stronger here last week, 
with a fairly wide range of prices 
quoted by prairie mills. This is re- 
ported due to strong demand from 
the East. Supplies from local mills 
are ample for current needs with 
sales still slow. Cash car quotations: 
bran $53.30@56.30, shorts $54.80@ 
56.30, middlings $58.80@61.30. 


Rye 
Chicago: Demand for rye flour was 
a little more active last week. Sev- 
eral sales of one and two cars were 
reported, and there was one round 
lot sale. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $5@5.15, medium $4.75@ 
4.95, dark $4.15@4.60. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flour con- 
tinued to be very good in this area, 
although prices were up slightly from 
the previous week's quotations. Good 
employment conditions have helped 
bring heavy demand for rye bread. 
Quotations: white rye $5.60@5.65, 
dark rye $4.85@4.90, medium rye 
$5.40 @5.45. 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were light to spotty. Buyers 
showed little interest in rising prices, 
and business was dull. Pure white 
patents $5.45@5.65. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions have been fair. Quota- 
tions: pure white $5.57, medium $5.37, 
dark $4.82, rye meal $5.07. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area 
who have been displaying a resist- 
ance to prevailing prices have not 
changed their minds about buying. 
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Mill representatives expect some ex- 
pansion in demand after the start 
of the New Year. Quotations Dec. 
30: rye white $5.40@5.55. 

Minneapolis: Sales are light, and 
prices are up about 5¢ sack. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: Pure white rye $4.90@5, 
medium rye $4.70@4.80, dark rye 
$3.95 @ 4.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were more active after the 
government announced buying. Some 
active telephone solicitations re- 
sulted in a number of orders. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: fancy rye flour, 
No. 1 $5.48@5.80, medium $5.23@ 
5.40, dark $4.95@5.05, blended $6.61 
@6.70, rye meal $4.98@5.25. 

Portland: White rye $6.35, pure 
dark $5.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is eas- 
ing off due to year-end inventories. 
Quotations Dec. 30: rolled oats in 
80-Ilb. cottons $5.75; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With the advent of 
colder weather, trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal has improved slightly. 
Quotations Dec. 30: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.35@5.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.50@6.65. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.27 in 100-lb. sacks, Jan. 


MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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2; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


- BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO INCREASES DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO—-Ekco Products Co. has 
declared an increased quarterly divi- 
dend of 35¢ a share on its common 


stock ($2.50 par value). The dividend 


represents a boost over the 30¢ pre- 
viously paid. The company also de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.125 a share on its cumulative 
preferred stock ($100 par value). 
Both dividends are payable Feb. 1 to 
stockholders of record Jan. 15. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
HIGHER IN DECEMBER 
PHILADELPHIA —Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing December were the largest in 
eight months, it has been reported 
by John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the Commercial Exchange. The 
total shipment of 1,177,507 bu. com- 
pared with 757,618 in November and 
with 1,598,743 in December, 1949, 
and made it the greatest since last 
April, when 2,518,820 bu. were sent 
to foreign countries. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
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E KNOW that any baker who se- 

lects his flour with care equal to 
that we used in choosing wheat for IM- 
PERIAL and VELVET fiours will cer- 
tainly be pleased with the baking results 
obtainable with those top quality brands. 
Our “grass roots” wheat selection pro- 
to concentrate 
wheats that have proved their baking 
merits. We can do this “grass roots” job 
because we are located in the heart of 
America’s biggest wheat belt and we 
know our wheat growing neighbors. 


gram enables us 
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WALNUT CREEK 


« GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





DR. L. A. RUMSEY NAMED 
TO BAKING SCHOOL POST 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. Florida 
State University has announced the 
appointment of Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
president of Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., 
Chicago, as professor of baking sci- 
ence and management in the school of 
business. 

Dr. Rumsey, who will assume his 
duties here Feb. 1, has been in charge 
of industrial advertising and sales 
promotion for the baking industry in 
his position at Rumsey-Perkins since 
1948, and had for 20 years, from 1928 
to 1948, held important positions in 
industrial marketing and management 
with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


Dr. Rumsey is a graduate of Denison 
University, Grandville, Ohio, and he 
took his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has heid 
teaching positions at Denison, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Iowa State College 
and University of Minnesota, special- 
izing in food chemistry. 

During 1926-28 Dr. Rumsey was 
national secretary for the American 
Bakers Assn. He is a member of many 
honorary and professional associa- 
tions, including the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Denison 
Scientific Society and Chicago Bak- 
ers Club. 

While at the University of Minne- 
sota, Dr. Rumsey developed a new 
method, now standard, for determin- 
ing action of diastatic enzyme activ- 
ity and sugar values in wheat flours 
and doughs. 





TRADEMARKS 











The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 


below. 

“GIBRALTAR"—Consolidated Flour 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; wheat flour 
claimed since December, 1919 
Nov. 7, 1950 

BRACER—Van Dusen Harrington Co., do- 
ing business under the name King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour 
Use claimed 1920. Published Nov. 7 
1950 

SUPERB—Van Dusen Harrington Co., do- 
ing business under the name National Mill 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 


Mills 
Use 


Published 


since 


January 2, 1951 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v eS 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR PROGRESSIVE 
feed mill in Virginia. Experience in flour 
or feed mills required. Address 1292, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v seer 
WANTED — MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
retail with 1 2 or 3 branch 
with outlets in 
Located in business 
populated residential 
decent priced goods 
volume. Address 1211, 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, 











BAKERY 
Strictly 
stores «¢ in 
large food 
sections of 
districts with 
large yearly 
Northwestern 


combination 
markets 
heavily 


Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 
ONE W. 8. TYLER CO. NIAGARA VIBRAT- 
ing Screen, style 100, serial number 8198. 
Two Richmond Manufacturing Co. Niagara 
Super Sifters, No. 4x10, serial numbers 
21749 and 21750. All equipment offered 
subject to prior sale. Address: Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., 600 Roanoke Bidg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 





Use claimed since May, 1895. Published 
Nov. 7, 1950. 

ALAMO—Flour 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
since March, 1923 

MIGNONETTE 


Mills of America, Inc., 
wheat flour. Use claimed 
Published Nov. 7, 1950. 
-Lone Star Elevators, Am- 
arillo, Texas, assignee of Globe Mills, Inc.; 
wheat flour Use claimed since October, 
1918. Published Nov. 7, 1950. 
BANQUET—Lone Star Elevators, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, assignee of Globe Mills, Inc.; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since October, 
1909. Published Nov. 7, 1950. 
POSEY—J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Il doing business as Mt. Vernon 
Milling Co.; corn grits. Use claimed 
Nov. 10, 1948. Published Nov. 7, 1950 
MUSTANG—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., doing business under the style of St. 
Anthony Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., and 
St. Anthony, Idaho; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1927. Published Nov. 21, 1950 
ORCHID—Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 7, 1915. Published Novy. 21, 1950. 
LITTLE ELF—Bursley & Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; pancake mix, pie crust mix, 
combination buckwheat, corn and wheat 
flour preparation, wheat flour and cake 
flour. Use claimed since Feb. 15, 1919. 
Published Nov. 21, 195 
REY DEL NORTE—Pillsbury 
Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 
since October, 1924. Published Nov 950. 
BURRUS BEST—Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1943. Published Nov, 21, 1950 
SPUD-TATO—Choice Foods, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; prepared doughnut mix. Use 
claimed since Dec. 10, 1947. Published Nov. 
21, 1950 
HI-MI-TY 


Chicago. 
(Ind.> 
since 


Mills, Inc., 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn wheat flour. Use claimed since 
June 15, 1931. Published Nov. 28, 1950 
FILIPPONE’'S—B. Filippone & Co., Inc., 
Passaic, N.J.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since June, 1928. Published Dec. 5, 1950 
FW H—F arick W. Huber, Inc., New 
York, N.Y pancake, doughnut and waffle 
flour namely, muffin, gingerbread, 
cake, doughnut and biscuit. Use claimed 
nee Oct. 1, 1945. Published Dec. 19, 1950 


mixes, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FMA VOTES DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY—Directors of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., have voted 
the regular quarterly dividends of 25¢ 
each on the preferred and Class B 
preferred stocks payable Jan. 15 to 
holders of record Jan. 2. 
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“The Flour of the lation” 
ae oe 


Poun D for Pound—America’s fighting 
planes are the world’s best and have proved them- 
selves all over the world. We can say the same for 
AMERICAN FLOURS, which have set a mark of 
excellence in dozens of leading bakeries. And for the 
same reasons, too—a scientific skill that produces a 
superior product from the finest of raw materials. BUY 


AMERICAN! You'll see the difference. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours, inc. 


3,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTOH, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 

















Bake Shop Notes 





(Continued from page 39) 


one half interest in the Bon Ton Bak- 
ery, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., from J. 
W. Haley, who will retire to make 
his home in Lake Worth, Fla. Mr. 
France will succeed Mr. Haley as 
president and manager of the Bon 
Ton corporation. 
e 


The Continental Baking Co. plans 
to build its own bread depot plant at 
Pocatello, Idaho, and to distribute its 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bread and cake products throughout 
the state from this point. Products 
will be trucked from the Ogden plant 
for Idaho distribution, the new depot 
facilitating and speeding deliveries. 


Bob Kornblatt is now operating 
his new Strand Bakery at 1830 S. La 
Cienaga, Los Angeles, in the Daylite 
Superior Market. 

e eae 

Earl Scull has opened a new retail 
bakery at 464 D St., Perris, Cal. 

& 

Willy Seidner is now sole owner 
of the Beverlywood Bakery at 9128 
W. Pico, Los Angeles, having bought 


HARVEST MOON 


the interest of his former partner, 
Ben Zelickson 


C. Baillee has 
bakery at 3406 
Los Angeles. 


bought the retail 
Eagle Rock Blvd., 


= 
The B & B Bakery, 4125 City Ter- 
race, Los Angeles, has just installed 
a new cake mixer. 


Jim Vasquez has opened a new re- 
tail bakery at 417 N. Rowan, Los 
Angeles. It is called Marie’s Bakery 

R 


M. McMillan’s has moved its 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


“When the Harvest Moon is Shining’ 


The wheat fields at harvest time soon become baked goods, cereals, snack 
foods, flour mixes and countless other necessities in our abundant diet. In final 
packaged form, most of these foods rely on Riegel Papers for the careful 
preservation of their edible goodness. 


There's a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protective 
packaging . . . a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today and tell 
us what you want. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


*When the Harvest Moon 
Harry Von Tilzer Music Pu’ 


is Shining, Copyrighted 1920, Renewed 1947, by 
blishing Co.; by permission o 


copyright proprietor. 


he 
_Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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STALE RETURNS A 
PROBLEM 


NOME, ALASKA — Mrs. Jennie 
Martin, owner of Nome’s only bak- 
ery, plans to have bread flown into 
the northern city from Anchorage 
until she can set up temporary fa- 
cilities to replace those destroyed by 
fire recently. 


Merimac Donut Shop from Idyllwild, 
Cal., to 11 E. Citrus, Redlands, Cal. 
a 

Ray Novak just opened a new retail 
bakery in the Mayfair Market at 
5767 White Oaks, Encino Park, Cal. 

Ss 

Philip Persky, formerly of Phoenix, 
Ariz., has bought the Good Cheer 
Bakery at 6714 S. Central Ave., Los 
Angeles, from Hans Gawellek. 

* 

Fire broke out in Aunt Jennie’s 
Bake Shoppe, 516 Monroe Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y., recently and caused 
damage estimated at $3,500. 


* 

The Rutledge Bakery, 423 S. Main 
St., Elkhart, Ind., has changed its 
name to Roberts Bakery. 

. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk's office for 
Cavanaugh’s Bakery, 678 E. Genesee 
St., Buffalo, by John Busch. 

e 

C. M. Scott has bought the Strand 
Bakery at 3117 S. Vermont, Los An- 
geles, from Robert Kornblatt. 

2 

W. Piels is the new owner of Mrs. 
Welsh’s Bakery, 3417 S. Vermont, 
Los Angeles. 


s 
L. Dickson is now operating the 
former Evergood Bakery at 5414 S. 
Normandie, Los Angeles. 
® 
K. A. Braatz recently opened the 
Menlo Bakery at 4663 El Cajon Blvd., 
San Diego. 
. 


Smith & Watson are now operating 
a wholesale doughnut and bakery 
shop at 3157%2 F St., San Diego, 
named the Friendly Bakery. 

& 

M. H. Rosenberg has moved his 
bakery from 1618 W. Lewis St., San 
Diego, to the Midway Market, San 
Diego. 

= 


Oscar Lasoff has bought the Im- 
perial Bakery at 1875 N. Vermont, 
Los Angeles, from Phil Karsh. 

s 

Mary Clark is operating a new bak- 
ery called Mary Clark’s Happy Heart 
Products, 2393 E. Washington, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Ed Redin, formerly of El Centro, 
Cal., has bought the Swiss Bakery 
at 834 Main St., Santa Paula, Cal. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DCA NAMES A. H. GOODMAN 
TO RESEARCH POSITION 


NEW YORK—The Central Re- 
search Laboratories of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America has an- 
nounced the appointment of Abraham 
H. Goodman as assistant director of 
research and development. 

Mr. Goodman has been associated 
with DCA for seven years, and was 
previously with the American Maize 
Products Co. 
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Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER'S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 


QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


] 





PEACOCK 

BIG ‘'S’”’ 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 
DOUGHBUSTER 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 

















If you want to make the best of 
your baking skill, you'll need the 
right foundation of a superior 
flour. Then you had better call 
for SILK FLOSS or SANTA 
FE TRAIL. The famous brands 


have all the extra quality that 
THI ILLIN CO. gives a baker a free hand in 


producing a loaf of the highest 


WICHITA, KANSAS standard. 
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CAPACITY 
10,000 CWTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BU. 
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ae 
foundation for Permanent Success. 


Kane MIDAS means 2uatily 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 4 


Minneapolis <2 Minnesota AgRATED ‘A! 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry's dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


2 
es 
ay 


i 
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4 
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FEEDSTUFFS —a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


ki 
\ 
ih 


x" 
i 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 Board of Trade 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO CHICAGO 4, ILL NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. 
1007 Lumsden Bldg 
TORONTO CANADA 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all lending Exchanges 
Established 1027 
Rourse Building Chamber of Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2? MD 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 
FANCY No.1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydreted 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDAATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo St. Louls, Mo, 











Me |Guthweslorn 


SLabvrloruer 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











MILLING WHEAT 


KANSAS GRAIN Co. 
Board of Trade e Kansas City, Mo 


Victor 4384 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CARGILL 


-- 
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A fig wey 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


One of the important things that go into 
the production of a sack of good flour is 
the ability and integrity of the miller. You'll 
find this a very important factor in 
POLAR BEAR. For more than 50 years, 
top quality has been the first standard for 
production of this famous brand. 





Founded by Sea. ee Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt “te President 


























The NEW ERA MILLING. COMPANY 


=== ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS = 
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SS There’s a Coach... 


In flour processing, two 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 


The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 


The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 
Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 
Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR = 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


rT N-Richment-A 
as BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY ichment 


for uniform enrichment 











HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT 
TEN YEARS FROM NOW? 


—___. $1,400? ... (As little as $2.50 per week invested 
in U.S. Savings Bonds will mount to 
a ten-year total of exactly $1,440.84— 
enough for that long-promised trip of 
a lifetime!) 
. (Put away $7.50 a week starting now, 
and you'll get back $4,329.02 in 1960— 
enough to send a son to college!) 
—___ $10,000? ... (Can you spare $18.75 a week for the 
next ten years—when your earning 
power is highest? U.S. Savings Bonds 
will pay you $10,828.74—a mighty nice 
addition to your retirement income!) 


—— $4,000? .. 


Whatever the amount of money you want ... however you 


want to spend it ... the surest, safest way to reach your goal 
is a plan of systematic saving through U.S. Savings Bonds. 
If you wish, you may arrange with your bank to save through 
the Bond-a-Month program. The payments are automatic— 
you just sit back and watch your savings rise. 


Right now—the beginning of a new year—is an excellent time 


to begin buying U.S. Savings Bonds. Why not make it your 
1951 New Year’s Resolution? 








